


You are likely to think of the telephone 
from your individual point of view, as a 
convenience, as a necessity, as a means 
of transmitting to others your own 
thoughts and desires. 

But your telephone is of equal impor- 
tance to those who wish to get in touch 
with you. Right now as you are reading, 
someone, somewhere, may be calling you. 
It may be merely a friendly greeting .. . 
or news of importance to change the course of In a moment your telephone may ring. It 
your life. may be a call from across the street, across the 

“Have dinner with us tomorrow.” ... The continent, across the sea. As you receive this 
greater part of social goings and comings are message, of vital importance or mere daily de- 
maintained by telephone. “Come quickly! You _ tail, you share in the benefits of the great chain 
are needed.” . . . In crises and emergencies the of communication which links up the activities 
telephone is indispensable. 
entirely satisfactory.” ... Wheels of in- Er, 
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dustry move in direct response to messages 
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While wild creatures do not have the same code of manners as humans, the author claims 


for them a systematic decorum,—even a sense of propriety, and an unembarrassed de- 
meanor indicative of soul poise—coupled often with the intellectual quality of good taste 


and fine perception. The patrician elegance and gallantry of deer particularly impresses. 
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ETIQUETTE AMONG THE BEASTS 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


band, totally unaware of the high compliment she 

may be paying him; for wild beasts, as we call them, 
are frequently courteous, tender-hearted, and considerate to 
the point of being romantic. They often display an elegance 
of manner, a savoir faire that is the very spirit of gentility. 
The fact that 
such a claim is 
clearly at odds 
with our pre- 
conceived no- 
tions makes it 
all the more in- 
teresting to ex- 
amine. 

Asmall group 
of artists in 
England, who 
lived in a rather 
bohemian way, 
and gloried in 
the name, The 
Utopians, used 
to call at the 
home of a cer- 
tain lord, who 
appreciated 
their genius 
and their wit. 
His feeling, 


y¥ OU beast!” hisses the haughty heroine to her hus- 


however, was 
by no means 
shared by his 
' stately butler, 


who, on seeing 
and hearing the 
arrival of the 
rollicking 
guests, would 
say, — “Here 
sir, come the 
Ethiopians.” Many of us regard wild animals as the butler 
did the artists. Perhaps it will be possible to show that 
these children of nature not only possess that unembarrassed 
demeanor which is indicative of soul-poise, but also mani- 
fest on many occasions a behavior that has the intellectual 
quality of good taste and fine perception. 

With us, etiquette means a system of conventional forms 
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These dainty, frisky little playmates seem to bear out the author’s contention 
that creatures of the wild have achieved supremely in solving the problem of 
living joyously and completely. 


required by good breeding, or to be observed in official or 
social life. Manifestly, wild animals do not have, and should 
not have, the same code of manners as we are supposed to 
have; but they do have a systematic decorum, effective for 
them, and often revealingly helpful to us. Now and then their 


ideas of propriety are almost comically like ours. Indeed, 
in what we call 
mode, many 


children of na- 
ture resemble 
human beings 
more closely 
than so me hu- 
man beings re- 


semble each 
other intheir 
behavior. In a 


broad sense, in 
any group of 
living things, 
etiquette is what 
helps fellow- 
ship; or, as the 
French put it, 
comme il faut— 
as it must be; 
that is, as it 
should be if 
existence is to 
be what it ought 
to be. 

It is etiquette 
with us to keep 
faith with one 
another. This 
principle is per- 
haps more high- 
ly thought of, 
more rigorously 
observed, and 
lapses from it 
are more certain of punishment among animals than among 
us. Perhaps we are more ready to forgive breaches of trust 
because with us infractions of faith do not necessarily lead 
to dangerous consequences. But in the natural world the 
laws laid down are laws insuring life itself; and one who dis- 
obeys usually imperils himself and all his fellows. 

As is well known, nearly every group of wild creatures has 
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a military organization for defense purposes; one feature of 
this system is the posting of sentinels. In this precaution the 
common crow is systematic and exacting. When the flock is 
feeding, there will be one or more watchmen posted on eleva- 
tions suitable for observation. 

One day a big flock of these dusky marauders visited my 
field of young corn. A black sentry was perched on the top 
of a dead pine on an adjacent ditch-bank. By getting down 
in the ditch, I evaded the guard and was able to fire into the 
flock, disheveling several and routing the whole thieving 
company. Their dismay was naturally great; but even in 
the pitch of their hasty retreat they did not forget a primary 
duty. At least a dozen crows,with loud cawings of disgust 
and clamorous blame, attacked the sentry, beat him un- 
mercifully, even while all of them were in precipitate flight, 
and drove him in disgrace, not only far over the forest, but, 
I believe, completely out of their fellowship. His vital duty 
had been to give warning of the approach of an enemy. 
Technically, he had been asleep at his post, and as a result 
met immediate punishment and probably lasting disfavor. 

Clearly, the etiquette of the field and forest has to do with 
large and vital issues; and for that reason the study of it is 
far more fascinating and enlightening than the study of hu- 
man fashion, which may have about it something narrow, 
paltry, and even sinister. The code of nature is a code of 
most ancient and practical wisdom, looking toward the se- 
curity and happiness of those under its dominion. 

A friend on whose word I rely told me this interesting 
story about two gray foxes. One day, walking in the edges 
of a forest bordering a big cottonfield, he saw a fox coming 
down one of the rows, dragging something. From his strug- 
gles it was evident that Reynard could not quite “get away” 
with the twenty-pound gobbler he had killed. After some 
further attempts to move the big bird. the fox left it in the 
field and trotted away into the forest. 

“I walked over to the turkey and picked it up,” my friend 
told me, “but had hardly gained the shelter of the woods 
when I saw the fox coming back. And this time he had an- 
other fox with him. The two sniffed about eagerly and vainly 
for a few minutes. As the sandy field was very dry, I do not 
think that either one got my scent. The newcomer was a 
much larger and darker fox than the one which had made 
the kill. To my surprise the fox which had been invited. 
either to a feast there in the field, or to help drag the turkey 
into the woods, finding things not as they had been repre- 
sented to him, sprang on his host, and a fierce and prolonged 
battle ensued, ending with the visitor’s driving the other fox 
on the full run out of the field.” 

While I cannot be positive in my opinion, it seems likely 
that the second fox believed himself the victim of a hoax by 
the first one, and had showed in no uncertain fashion his 
resentment over the deception. 

I once came upon two foxes on a ricefield bank which 
spanned a quaking morass. As I| had approached along an- 
other bank, heavily grown to bushes and reeds, the foxes, 
which were evidently hunting together, did not observe me. 
I stopped behind a small canebrake io watch them. One lay 
down under a bush close by the path along the bank. The 
other slunk away craftily down the side of the bank. Pres- 
ently I heard a slight noise, and down the bank toward the 
fox in ambush came the other fox on a full run, a scared 
rabbit before him. When the panic-stricken fugitive was op- 
posite the fox lying in wait, that crafty creature made a 
sudden dash at the flying bunny. For some reason the strata- 
gem went wrong, and the rabbit escaped. When the fox 
which had acted as driver came up, a sharp altercation en- 
sued. He attacked his confederate with unfeigned fury, sure 
that he had been double-crossed. They broke away from 
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each other only when I came up; and even then, as they 
raced down the old bank together, they were growling and 
snapping at each other. 

A similar punishment for the same kind of reason I once 
saw meted out to an old wild gander, leading about thirty 
of his fellows northward in mid-March. The flock was flying 
low; and as it passed over a farmer’s yard, he ran from his 
house and began shooting at the geese with a rifle. Almost 
immediately the great birds, aware of their grave danger but 
aware also that “some one had blundered,” set up a raucous 
chorus of denunciation, drove their pilot from the point of 
their V, and as he passed ignominiously back into the ranks, 
every goose shouted “Shame!” at him and beat him with 
their heavy wings. What they were really saying was, I sup- 
pose, “Hadn't you any better sense than to take us right over 
that house, and within reach of a gun?” 

All these stories show that in the community of wild life, 
those who are trusted as leaders, those on whom the safety 
and welfare of others depend, are addressed to the stern 
service of utter and infallible loyalty. If they fail, they are 
disgraced. 

Is it not interesting to reflect that we, who have presumably 
come so far in the proud march of civilization, do not expect 
from our fellows, in the matter just referred to, any more 
than wild creatures do from theirs? And I am afraid that 
we are more often disappointed than they are! 

In nature we find very little egotism; it is too dangerous, 
both to the individual and to the species. But it is sometimes 
manifested in its finest form as a revelation of superiority 
and originality of spirit, if not an assertion of positive 
genius. But queer animals, like queer people, usually find 
themselves left severely alone. Not infrequently a sagacious 
old wild creature, such as a whitetailed stag, will lose the 
gregarious instinct and become a solitary, trusting his own 
safety to none but himself. Each one sets laws for his own 
propriety—which in nature means his survival under happy 
conditions. 

One form of etiquette that birds and animals apparently 
observe by instinct, whereas human beings, especially men, 
have to be sternly drilled to obey, is the matter of personal 
immaculacy. If cleanliness is next to godliness, then nature’s 
children have come at least halfway toward perfection. The 
scavengers of the natural world are usually despised because 
of their habits; yet they are essential to the great system. 
Many of them are strangely clean,—considering their chances 
to be otherwise. But, leaving them out of the picture, we 
shall find in nature’s household an extraordinary degree of 
personal hygiene. , 

During my roaming of the woods I have seen, I suppose, 
between two and three thousand wild deer,—at all times of 
day and night, under many circumstances—lying down, 
standing, skulking, in easy run, in full flight. I never yet 
saw an unwounded deer that did not impress me with that 
patrician elegance, that gallantry of air and of natural vigor 
that come from a most exacting mode of life. We overin- 
dulge; then we diet. I think it safe to say that a wild crea- 
ture is always on diet. We cage and pen these birds and 
animals; then we are disgusted with their table manners. 
But when they are at home, they behave. Even the tiger is 
naturally a delicate feeder. These children live plainly, and 
gluttony is practically unknown. 

I remember a dismal day in the woods. It had been rain- 
ing for forty-eight hours. A cold, gusty wind was blowing. 
The grasses and bushes were reeking. So was I. But all the 
wild things I saw had their inevitable grace and breeding. 
Here came a big gray fox-squirrel, running down an old pine 
log. The weather in no way affected him. He was alert, 
flufily dry, amiable, beautiful. I started a deer out of a low, 
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dense copse. It came out past me,—as lithe, as spruce, as 
ready as if the day had been still and sunshiny. 

Perfect obedience to the laws of personal hygiene—which 
seems to me a very fundamental form of genuine etiquette 
enables beasts and birds to preserve unimpaired their youth 
and their beauty and their spontaneous natural force, all of 
which contribute to a certain romance of character. 

Any observer of the human scene is familiar with the ap- 
parent vagaries of people who are falling in love. One cer- 
tain effect of the powerful operation of this most funda- 
mental and subtle emotion is the creation of a desire to ap- 
pear unusual, to “show off.” It may be called a part of our 
code of courtship. Love beautifully makes each of us wish 


superiority, a wild creature makes himself exceptional only 
that he may be loved by another. 

Among the birds characterized ordinarily by a high intel- 
ligence guiding an excessive wariness, none is more worthy 
our admiration than the wild turkey. I remember how im- 
pressed I was over the complete reversal of behavior that an 
old wild gobbler of my acquaintance manifested. Not so 
much ordinary music, but rather the dulcet strains from the 
lyric lyre of love,—that is the music that has charms to 
soothe the savage breast. “Perfect love casteth out fear” in 
a physical as well as a spiritual sense. 

This lordly bird lived on a lonely peninsula of the planta- 
tion that was bordered by two wide and deep-flowing creeks. 
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The etiquette of field and forest has to do with large and vital issues and the code motivating these 
children of nature is one of ancient and practical wisdom. Often life itself depends for them 
upon conforming to its laws, and woe to him who endangers himself and his fellows by disobedience! 


to appear in a celestial unwonted light. We want to be 
different that we may be desired. Perhaps it is thus that 
most of our heroes, great and small, are made. 

Now, this same spirit of emulation, which scems to be 
with us at all times, is likewise found in the natural world 
during the rapturous season of love and of mating. It is 
true especially of the birds, which indulge in a good deal of 
paradoxical behavior: silent ones begin to chatter and to 
sing; serious ones become playful and full of pranks; gentle 
ones become bold; retiring ones become combative; quiet 
ones become restless; wary and cautious ones develop as- 
tonishing carelessness, as if love had mastered for the time 
the ordinary ruling passion of love of life. In these courting 
activities variety and abandon are constantly to be noted. 
But, while we often like to astonish the whole world with our 


Throughout one entire winter I tried to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance; but I saw him only once, and that far off, when 
he flew over one of the creeks. The winter was a dry one, and 
many of the cypress ponds in the woods were empty. As is 
often the case with secretive wild things, by their tracks you 
shall know them. I learned of the size of this bird and the 
nature of his range through finding his great sprawled tracks 
in the damp black beds of the dried ponds. He was solitary 
to the point of being socially exclusive in that utterly utter 
way. All my coaxings with a variety of calls failed to pro- 
duce on his part the faintest response. 

Then came the springtime stealing on jeweled feet through 
the southern woodlands, with her magic wand touching to 
light and to beauty the bush and the tree and the flower, 
filling with silver rains the dark (Continuing on page 602) 








In the high Trinity wilderness, where I made my experiment in planting 





a covey of Bob-white, the quail of the lowlands. 


HO their parents were I never knew. The covey 
WW came to me from the cactus and mesquite coun- 

try along the Rio Grande, still confined in twenty- 
four firm shelled eggs. A red bantam hen did the rest and 
brought twenty fuzzy little quail, no bigger than so many 
bumble bees, to the screened pen below my cabin kitchen 
window. 

I had often dreamed of freeing a covey of bob-whites in 
the Trinity wilderness and deep in my own mind I was 
convinced that they would thrive and multiply. Food was 
plentiful. Wild oats and peas grew in profusion on the 
upper slopes, manzanitas flaunted their red berries on the 
rocky shelves and flats, and I dreamed of the day when my 
plantings of bittersweet would yield their fruits of flaming 
red to glow over the snows of winter. Dense thickets of 
fir and pine grew on the flats that formed the shoulders of 
the hills, and down along the stream bottom thick stands 
of aspens and sweet briar offered cover and protection 
from winter storms. 
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THE COVEY 
COMES 
HOME 


By 
GEORGE A. SIMMONS 


Top-knotted mountain quail were 
there in abundance with their queer 
“ka-kak-kaw” ringing from the can- 
yons and valleys when the afternoon 
sun glowed on the open slopes, but 
I was born in the lowlands and | 
vearned to hear the call of a bob- 
white quail when the evening shad- 
ows crept down the slopes of the 
Trinities. 

I felt that my dreams had every 
chance of coming true. Bird gun- 
ners were few and far between in 
that rugged section; the mountain 
quail and the big blue grouse were 
more than holding their own. Yet, there were natural 
enemies to consider, but I felt that my covey would pull 
through the dangers of rock scarp and thicket. 

Mothered by the little red bantam hen, my covey grew 
from balls of downy fuzz into bright red-eyed little fellows 
that darted around like streaks of light in the run pen. I 
watched them carefully, kept their feed pans clean and fed 
them regularly. The little red hen, clucking importantly, 
sheltered them under her warm wings at night and on 
cold, damp days. 

They had their first adventure one clear, chill night. 
when a full moon rode the crests of the distant ranges. I 
was perched on the steps of the back porch, listening to a 
coyote chorus. A broad band of moonlight lay like a wide 
ribbon of silver across the garden and presently I became 
aware of a silent, darting form in the lettuce bed. A mo- 
ment later it appeared in the opening between the bean 
rows and I saw that it was the snakey, little form of a 
weasel. He approached with agile, serpentine grace and I 
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remained very still lest I spoil 
a picture of the wilderness. 

For an instant the little kill- 
er disappeared in the deeper 
shadows of the bean vines and 
I thought that he had retraced 
his way to the thicket. Pres- 
enty, however, he appeared 
again in the wide path that 
was awash with the moonlight. 

A vagrant breeze tiny 
that it barely stirred the leaves 
on the blackberry vines wafted 
from down the valley and the 
little shadow of doom in the 
moonlight stopped and sniffed 
hungrily. The snakey head 
turned quickly from side to 
side as he endeavored to locate 
the source of the warm sceni 
that had been borne to his 
sensitive nostrils by the night 
wind. Just for an instant he sat up on his haunches be- 
fore making his way swiftly, surely to the run pen of the 
covey. But my little birds were safe behind fine mesh 
wire. 

The little red hen clucked sleepily until the realization 
of the closeness of a terrible enemy confronted her. Then 
she shot forward, her feathers ruffled, a battle cry in her 
throat. Twenty tiny mites of quail life, rudely awakened 
from slumber ran like dark bullets about the pen. 

Cheated by the barrier of fine mesh wire, the weasel 
circled the run pen, ran lightly up the side and across the 
wire protected top. The red bantam hen shot upward in a 
vain endeavor to pluck the little killer between the mesh. 
The weasel sat 
bolt upright 
on one of the 
boards that 
formed the 
frame of the 
pen and I saw 
his white, 
needle - like 
fangs in the 
moonlight 
as he snarled 
his disappoint- 
ment. 

I whistled 
very softly 
and _ instantly 
the forest kill- 
er became a 
tiny statue on 
the frame 
board. Trinity, 
the dog, nap- 
ping on the 
front porch, 
heard the low 
whistle and 
came quietly 
to the corner 
of the cabin. 
The tiny night 
wind bore the 
pungent scent 
of the weasel 


to his black 


sO 


_ 
© & 


bob-white.” 
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An ugly rattler basking in the warm sunlight 
—just one of the tribe of deadly natural 
enemies my little covey had to brave. 





By the end of the first winter, my twenty Bob-white, apparently completely accli- 


mated to their new altitude and environment, 
mountains. No reports of them for more than a year led to the belief that they 
had perished or had in some way won their way back to the east and south. 
But the first light snow of the third winter brought the low, musical call—‘Bob- 
My covey had come home! 


nostrils and I saw him crouch 
and creep slowly into the path 
of the moonlight. Then he shot 
forward, a shadowy arc of 
doom. A sharp, quick rustle in 
the darkness behind the run pen 
and Trinity appeared again in 
the moonlight path. He came 
to me and placed his grizzled 
muzzle upon my knee and I 
wiped away a drop of red blood 
from a wound in his lip. The 
little red hen settled down 
again, the tiny quail sought the 
protection of her hovering 
~. wings and her sleepy clucking 
Nr Re SP became fainter and fainter. 

Within a few days I found it 
necessary to move the covey in- 
to larger quarters and con- 
structed a run of small mesh 
poultry fencing. There was not 
sufficient material to cover the top, however, and having no 
desire to journey into the distant town for more, I placed 
the babies and the bantam hen in their new home praying 
that no weasel would ever find them. 

The covey’s next adventure and lesson in the ways of the 
wilds happened one hot day when a molten sun hung in a 
clear blue sky. I was hugging the shade by the side of the 
cabin watching a doe and her fawn grazing on the lush grass 
of an open park. A red squirrel was playing about an old 
fir snag near the edge of my garden when a dark shadow, 
swift and sinister, flitted across the open patch of sunlight. 
The sauirrel chattered shrilly and shot into a convenient 
hole like a streak of darting red flame. I looked upward 
for the cause 
of the shadow. 

High in the 
blue dome of 
the sky a red- 
tailed hawk 
circled on 
motionless 
wings and | 
watched as he 
spiraled slow- 
ly downward. 
For an instant 
he seemed to 
hang absolute- 
ly immobile. 
Then he shot 
downward, 
his pinions 
flashing in the 
sunlight. Like 
a bullet he 
plummeted 
earthward and 
I thought I 
could hear the 
hiss as his 
plunging body 
parted the air 


before it. At 
disappeared in the far-flung the same time 
I heard the 


little red hen 
give vent to a 


shrill call of 
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alarm, saw her enter the little coop and magically the covey 
disappeared before my eyes. The coarse grass in the pen 
waved a bit and became still and dead. 

The big hawk shot on downward, broke his mad plunge 
with flailing wings and hovered greedily over the run pen. 
I reached for my rifle and the grim bird of prey. glimpsing 
the movement, swung out over the canyon, uttering a harsh 
cry of rage. Swinging the rifle to cover his retreating form, 
I fired. He swung into a swift, steep bank then plunged on 
a steep glide to disappear in the shadows far down the can- 
yon. One fluffy feather drifted aimlessly in the vagrant air 
currents until it, too, spun slowly downward toward the 
canyon floor. 

All too soon the day came when I knew it was time to 
free them. I raised the wire a few inches and one by one 
they found the opening and trooped forward across the 
Courageously they made their way to the rim of 


garden. 
For down 


the canyon and downward into a new world. 
there in that jumble of rugged boulders and shadowy thick- 
ets my covey was destined to pit their wits with those preda- 
tors of fang and feather and claw. On sunny days when the 
heat waves danced in the canyon, huge mountain rattlers. 
squat mottled things. haunted the rock scarps. The weasel 
and the mink traveled the floor of the canyon, cruel swift 
killers with an insatiable appetite for blood. The bob-cat 
haunted the thicket edges, moving as silently as thistle-down 
before the wind. 

I wondered how many of that twenty brave quail would 
live to see another spring and for the first time I felt a pang 
of conscience. Was it fair to release my covey into that 
strange, savage wilderness of the high Trinities? 

I next saw the covey far down in the canyon. I had been 
whipping a fly into the pools of the Kekawaka, and with a 
well filled creel was returning home. Cutting across the 
shoulder of a steep slope, my path led through a growth of 
manzanita. I heard a whir-r-r and my covey rocketed from 
cover. I counted them as they shot like bullets into the 
depths of the canyon. Eighteen remained, plump and har- 
dened by their contact with the grim wilds of the mountains. 

Summer passed and fall came ushering in the deer season. 
Rifles cracked on the hardwood ridges and in the canyons 
and at sundown. when the wilderness was still again, I could 
often hear the melodious whistle of a quail calling the scat- 
tered flock together. It was a new music in the songs of 
the wilderness. 
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Winter came and passed, and spring came to the Trinities 
—a spring that brought half-hearted drizzles of clammy 
rain instead of the usual downpours of that season. 

By mid-June the grasses lay sere and yellow under a merci- 
less sun, berries dried on their parched stalks and the weeds 
dwindled and died before they had a chance to mature 
their seeds. A smoke pall hung like a blanket in the can- 
yon of the Kekawaka and billowing columns of it marched 
behind the distant ranges. Driven by the threat and the 
menace of the smoke palls, my covey left the canyon and 
one still, hot evening in August I flushed them from a sun 
dried flat near the crest of the higher ridges. 

By September the grass was burned to a dull, flat brown, 
the leaves hung curled and lifeless on the brush, the lesser 
springs had long since ceased to flow, leaving beds of rock 
and gravel to glisten in the sun. Food would be scarce that 
winter. The first snow came and I listened in vain for the 
call of a lowland quail and it dawned upon me that they 
were gone. A neighbor, Al Klem, brought me the first news 
of my lost covey. He flushed them from the sagebrush in 
the Salt Creek bottoms one chill winter morning while tend- 
ing his traps. He had counted them, he said, and I was 
glad to hear that they were holding their own. 

The birds were next sighted on the far flung slopes of 
Grizzly Mountain by a ranger. Then in February they were 
flushed far down the mountains in the valley of the Eel. 
They were carrying on and I wondered if they were battling 
a weary way into the flat country that was theirs by right of 
heritage. Once I heard of them from a trapper in the river 
bottoms, and then they disappeared. 

Spring came and summer passed with no reports regard- 
ing them. I finally came to the conclusion that they had 
won their way into the great valleys of the east and south. 


Again fall came and passed into an early winter with a 
flurry of snow that hissed through the firs and the pines as it 
fell. I had cut wood all day and was tired as I approached 
my cabin at sundown. The snow had ceased to fall and I 
stopped for an instant to gaze out over the valley. Was 
that a call I heard? Could it be? Was I dreaming? No. 
it was true! From far down in the canyon where the ragged 
crests of the firs threw their purple shadows across the snow, 
mellowed by distance and infinitely sweet came the musical 
bob bob-white of a lowland quail. My covey had come home! 





America’s Trees of Tradition Immortalized 


The strain of America’s trees of tradition will be kept 
alive. 

Under the shadow of the white dome of the capitol at 
Washington direct descendants of trees beloved by Wash- 
ington, Lafayette. Jefferson, Lincoln and other famous sons 
will carry on the glory of their ancestors and perpetuate 
the memory of their fame. 

The National Historical Grove, established by The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association along the banks of the Potomac 
River in Anacostia Park, was dedicated with colorful cere- 
monies through the Association’s National Nut Tree Plant- 
ing Project on October 15 by Dan Beard, the most famous 


of all living scouts, and a band of five hundred picked Boy- 


Scouts. The park site. was made available by the Office of 
Public Buildings and Public Parks at the direction of 
Colonel U. S. Grant 3rd. 

Appropriately, the historic soil of Virginia nourished the 


first scion to be planted, a walnut tree from Mount Vernon, 
a vigorous young descendant of one of the famous old trees 
George Washington loved and cherished. The second tree 
planted, also from Virginia, immortalizes America’s heroic 
dead at the Arlington National Cemetery, a scion of one 
of the great trees George Washington Parke Custis and the 
great Confederate leader, Robert E. Lee, both former 
masters of the now sacred ground, knew and loved. Other 
trees planted were from the battlefields of Gettysburg, Fort 
Frederick and Winchester. 

For the past several years the young blue-bloods of tree- 
dom have been preparing to take their rightful place in 
this picturesque grove. Boy Scouts in conjunction with The 
American Forestry Association have gathered seed from 
Mount Vernon and other American shrines and the young 
trees were given their start in life by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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Conservation Sidelights on Reorganization 


By OviD BUTLER 


HEN Congress reconvenes in Washington early in 

December, there will be laid before it a document 

whose contents will be front page news in every 
important newspaper of the country. That document will 
be President Hoover’s recommendations for the reorganiza- 
tion of the executive branches of the Federal Government. 
His proposals will be more than recommendations; they will 
become law at the expiration of sixty days if Congress has 
not definitely and formally put its stamp of disapproval 
upon them. 

It has long been anticipated that President Hoover sooner 
or later would move to reorganize the executive machinery 
of the Government. Reorganization has run hotly in his 
blood for years. As Secretary of Commerce he had much 
to say on the subject and engineered certain reorganizations 
within the scope of his official influence. The platform upon 
which he ascended to the presidency declared vigorously for 
governmental reorganization. And as President he has re- 
peatedly impressed upon Congress the need of “placing 
every single department, bureau and board in the entire Gov- 
ernment upon the operating table” for clean cut separation. 
analysis, and regrouping. 

Last month the President, armed with authority extracted 
from the last Congress, served notice that he is girded for 
action. In a statement to the press, dated September 14, he 
announced, “I have today directed that the Director of the 
Budget shall set up the staff to make the necessary detailed 
investigations and prepare executive orders for reorganiza- 
tion of the whole structure of the Federal Government. These 
orders covering the entire executive establishments will be 
completed and presented to the Congress immediately on its 
convening in December.” 

Thus the stage is set for what may prove to be the most 
critical operation upon our federal governmental body in its 
entire history. The outcome is of tremendous importance to 
the people of the United States. Suspense, uncertainty. fear, 
prevails throughout the federal household, and extends far 
into many channels of public interest as to how the knife 
may cut and with what scientific skill the parts are adjusted. 
Every federal activity has an interest at stake,—the interest 
of being placed so that it may render its highest public serv- 
ice with greatest economy and efficiency. 

Reorganization of a government as large and complex as 
that of the United States is at best a highly delicate and diffi- 
cult operation. It calls for knowledge of history, science, 
_ commerce, humanity and political economy that few men 
combine. The fact that after twenty years of prolonged agita- 
tion a reorganization of the whole structure of the Federal 
Government is to be undertaken within the space of a few 
months under high political tension and a passionate public 
demand for economy at any cost, with the plan open to study 
and consideration for only sixty days, may well strike con- 
cern in the minds of the American people. Grievous and 
costly mistakes may be made, and once made years will be 
required to remedy them. 

In no field of public endeavor is this danger greater than 
in the group of federal units charged with the management 
and development of natural resources, title to which rests 
in the Government as trustee for all of the people. These 
activities represent the people’s insurance upon their sources 
of natural wealth, and reorganization, badly done, will de- 
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preciate the security of those policies and will write a mort- 
gage upon the country’s future. This group has been defi- 
nitely marked for the reorganization knife, but no intima- 
tion has come from the consulting room either as to where 
they will be placed or who are the skilled technicians that 
are passing judgment upon their case. The President has 
said that he has instructed the Bureau of the Budget to set 
up the staff to study the whole governmental body and to 
prepare the orders for cutting and disposal of parts. With 
the short time available and with the tremendous physical 
burden under which the Bureau of the Budget is now strug- 
gling its study of “the whole structure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment” can at best be nothing more than a gesture. 

To those citizens outside the Government service interested 
in the welfare of American conservation the situation holds a 
challenging significance. The belief prevails that the Presi- 
dent’s own ideas in respect to reorganization have already 
been formulated and hardened into a plan whick he is clear- 
ing through the Bureau of the Budget to give it prominence, 
popularity and impetus as an economy measure. That pro- 
cedure, it is pointed out, is good strategy to assure accep- 
tance of the plan, whatever it may be, because the economy 
label is what the American people are demanding on their 
governmental cloth and in times like these the public is not 
discerning as to whether the cloth is all wool or a yard wide. 
But for the thoughtful citizen interested in sound govern- 
ment and a reorganization plan that will stand the test of 
time, an economy label is not enough, and it is not the fun- 
damental thing. They want to know the guarantee and to 
be assured of the scientific and political wisdom that goes 
with it. 

So far as such citizens and group of citizens in the con- 
servation field are concerned they have not been taken into 
the Administration’s confidence in the formulation of a re- 
organization plan for conservation work. Quite the con- 
trary. Their views have not been invited, no representative 
of the Administration has shown any inclination to wish to 
discuss the problems with them. Interested in government, 
they have, figuratively speaking, been held at arms length 
and made to feel that their views are not desired. It is nat- 
ural, therefore, that to many of them reorganization has 
come to mean a carefully guarded plan largely of the Presi- 
dent’s own making to be divulged when circumstances offer 
a propitious opportunity to effect its adoption. The reason 
for the President’s singular course of secrecy and individual- 
ism is perhaps explained by his own words selected from 
his public utterances on the subject of reorganization. 

“Every President from Roosevelt to Coolidge has urged 
upon Congress a reorganization of the executive arm of the 
government, commissions have been appointed. Congres- 
sional committees have investigated, reports have been made, 
confirming all this. Cabinet officers express their feelings in 
spirited annual reports with a circulation of a few hundred 
copies. More than once a complete program of reorganiza- 
tion has been formulated, and put forward as a basis for 
general consideration. 

“But practically every single item in such a program has 
invariably met with opposition of some vested official, or 
it has disturbed some vested habit, and offended some or- 
ganized minority. It has aroused the paid propagandists. 
All these vested officials, vested habits, organized propa- 
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ganda groups, are in favor of every item of reorganization 
except that which affects the bureau or the activity in which 
they are specially interested. No proposed change is so un- 
important that it is not bitterly opposed by some one. In 
the aggregate, these directors of vested habits surround Con- 
gress with a confusing fog of opposition. Meantime, the in- 
choate voice of the public gets nowhere but to swear at 
“bureaucracy.” * * * * 

“No one deserves higher admiration than the permaneni 
officials of the Government, but long years of experience in 
reorganization of private concerns and some years of experi- 
ence in the Government have led me to believe that if the 
overlap and waste in the Federal Government is to be elimi- 
nated it must be handed down from on high and not at- 
tempted as the result of agreements. for they can never be 
brought about.” 


Right though the President may be in his theory of effect- 
ing reorganization, his policy of not taking the conservation 
public into his confidence to the extent at least of showing 
an interest in its views explains why many feel a lack of con- 
fidence in what he proposes to do with the conservation 
parts and to question his sympathy for and his fundamental 
understanding of conservation needs. In his many speeches 
and messages on reorganization, he has stressed the principle 
of regrouping activities according to major purposes. On 
one occasion he declared that what is needed is “to group 
together all agencies having the same predominant major 
purpose under the same administrative supervision.” Re- 
ferring specifically to conservation on another occasion, he 
declared: 


“The conservation of national resources is spread among 
eight agencies in five departments. They suffer from con- 
flict and overlap. There is no proper development and ad- 
herence to broad national policies and no central point 
where the searchlight of public opinion may concentrate it- 
self. These functions should be grouped under the direction 
of some such official as an assistant secretary of conservation. 
The particular department or cabinet officer under which 
such a group should be placed is of secondary importance 
to the need of concentration.” 


On still another occasion. he asserted: 


“No policy of real guardianship of our reserve resources 
will exist until we put all conservation business in the hands 
of an Under Secretary for Conservation, with the spotlight 
of public opinion continuously upon him.” 


And in the President’s last message to Congress on the 
subject he specifically recommended an assistant secretary 
for conservation, but he gave no indication of the department 
under which he would group conservation activities. The 
soundness of the President’s theory that all conservation ac- 
tivity of the Government should be grouped under one ad- 
ministrative head is by no means fully supported by stu- 
dents of the subject, but it is his expressed belief that the de- 
partment in which they are concentrated is of “secondary 
importance to the need of concentration” that is giving rise 
to deep concern among conservation groups who hold that 
this is the most vital spot with which the operation has to 
deal. A blunder at this point, they maintain for reasons that 
will be set forth in next month’s issue, will throttle the life 
blood of the Government’s conservation system. 


(To be Concluded in the Next Issue) 
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A Unique Desert 
By LEONARD B. RADTKE 
N CERTAIN areas of the Mescalero Indian Reserva- 


tion, in New Mexico, practically every large western 

yellow pine is catfaced. Upon close examination, these 
catfaces are found to be of about equal size, regular in 
shape and oblong. 

This is the work of the Apaches. It was their custom to 
peel off the outer bark of this species and use the cambium 
for food. It was sweet and palatable, according to some of 
the old Indians who remember eating it in their boyhood. 
The practice stopped about fifty years ago, due, no doubt to 
the fact that if the Indians wanted something sweet, they 
could go to a store and buy it. It is said that the Indians of 
the North, who tapped the maples for sugar, abandoned 





A peeled tree on the Mescalero, where 
the Indians found their sweets before the 
day of the now familiar chocolate bar. 


them when the white trader appeared with his sweets. Ap- 
parently the same thing happened to the Indians of the 
Southwest. 

There are thousands of these peeled trees on the Mes- 
calero, yet not a single tree has been found entirely girdled. 
It was customary to take one oblong piece of bark from each 
tree. While this undoubtedly retarded the tree’s develop- 
ment, very few died as a result of it. 

According to the old Apaches, it was customary to take a 
certain amount of bark from each tree, and never to girdle 
them. They do not know whether this was done to preserve 
the trees. None of them knew at that time that their tribe 
would some day sell this timber. 

But who knows? Perhaps among the Apaches of a cen- 
tury ago, there was a Hough or a Roosevelt, to warn them 
about conserving something for the future. 
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Hurtling through the overcast sky — honkers! — and coming right over! 


BETWEEN DAYLIGHT AND DAWN 


ence between daylight and dawn is that hour preced- 
ing the first appearance of light and just prior to 
actual sunrise. Ask any duck-hounding nimrod and he’|] tell 
you that it’s the best shooting hour of the day! Just before 
sunrise and shortly after—the time when the ducks fly thick- “You're late,” 


OOK in your dictionary and you will find that the differ- 


est, the fish bite faster, the 
deer roam more freely and 
the birds flush the easiest 
in the field. In that you have 
the solution of the conun- 
drum that has long puzzled 
the fairer sex—why a man 
insists on getting up at three 
o'clock on a frigid winter’s 
morn to go gunning. 

But to me that is ideal 
hunting. The light is still 
soft and mellow, the air is 
crisp and refreshing, add- 
ing a great deal more zest 
to the occasion, and the trip 
as a whole seems to be a 
greater success than it would 
ordinarily be. How some 
men can get up at eight- 
thirty, partake of a leisurely 
breakfast and get to their 
blinds by ten o’clock and 
still enjoy duck shooting is 
beyond me. I’ve heard of 
this being done, but I have 
yet to meet the man who 
does it and still gets a sat- 
isfactory bag. The getting 
up at three is part of the 
hunt to me and, while I 
must always weather gales 
of protests from certain 
members of the family who 
dislike being disturbed at 
such an early hour, I man- 
age to crisp a quarter-pound 
of bacon and mix it up with 


By RAY GWYNN HOGAN 





I crouched low in the pit and my throat 
tightened. It was now or never,—and 
a good shot brought down a single. 
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a couple of eggs, then wash it down with steaming black 
coffee. After that I am ready to start. 

Such was the conjuncture on a frigid morning in Decem- 
ber. Russ was due at three thirty and at three forty-five he 
rattled to a stop at the front gate. 

[ advised, climbing in beside him and hold- 


ing my shotgun between my 
knees. 

“I know it,” he grinned, 
throwing the sedan into 
gear and rolling off down 
the road. “I couldn’t find 
anything to eat so I had to 
go and get Charlie to rustle 
me some ham and eggs.” 

If it wasn’t for Charlie, 
many duck hunters would 
start the day off hungry. 
Charlie wasn’t so dumb, 
either; he always opened 
up an hour earlier during 
duck season. 

“Did you bring any 
two's?” Russ asked. 
“There’s been a big flock of 
geese hanging around the 
lake for the last two weeks, 
according to Joe.” 

I had. Plenty of them 
with more to spare, just in 
case . We were headed 
this particular morning for 
Joe’s pond, a small expanse 
of water that lay between 
the road and the river. It 
so happened that the river 
formed an immense “U” 
covering four or five miles, 
and Joe’s pond lay in the 
center of this horseshoe. 
Naturally it was the center 
of the cross flight and we 
had yet to visit the water 
and return with empty coat 
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pockets. We had a lot of confidence in this lake—too much, 
so it seemed. There’s a lot to that old proverb about not 
“counting your chickens before they're hatched,” and it ap- 
plies especiall} to disciples of Nimrod and Izaak Walton. 

We reached the lake just as the first rays of sun began to 
penetrate the banks of gray clouds. Dismounting stiffly, 
we rubbed our legs vigorously to stimulate a bit of heat 
and then began the short walk to the lake’s edge where 
our natural blind of tules awaited us. 

“Can’t see anything,” Russ muttered, 
the water through the faint light. 

“Can’t shoot for twenty min- 
utes yet, anyway,” I offered, 
stumbling along through the 
damp grass. 

“Funny we 
ducks though.” 

It was rather disturbing, this 
coming to the lake and finding 
it apparently devoid of birds. 

We located the blind and got 
ready. Ten, twenty, thirty min- 
utes elapsed. The morning light 
grew stronger despite a cloudy 
sky, but still we had not pulled 
a trigger. It was past the open- 
ing minute and guns were boom- 
ing along the riv ver—but still no 
ducks. A mud hen skidded into 
the water out near the center: 
a killdeer began a noisy song on 
the opposite side of the pond. 

“Something’s wrong!” de- 
clared Russ, getting to his feet. 

I was forced to admit that 
something was amiss. But what? 
Ducks do not abruptly change the course of their flight for 
no reason, and then there’s always a stray that will come 
whizzing in. 

“Ain't no ducks raoun’ hyar,” a voice called wholly unex- 
pectedly from our right. “Ain’t been none fer nigh onto a 
week.” 

“Why? There used to be plenty,” I said, endeavoring to 
ascertain the identity of the speaker in overalls and sheep- 
skin coat. 

“They finished th’ new bridge an’ all th’ water in th’ river’s 
on t’other side naow. Have to git on other side if you gets 
any ducks a’tall.” 

So that was it! We had entirely forgotten the new bridge 
that was to span the river and divert its course from the east 
to the west side. 

“Can we get to the water by walking across this way?” 
Russ wanted to know. Should we be forced to return to the 
bridge and cross, there would be no use in going, as the day 
would then be well on its way. 

“Tt’s a purty good tramp through th’ woods an’ it’]I take you 
nigh onto an hour to reach the water, but you can make it.” 

I looked at Russ and we both glanced at the rising sun, 
faintly outlined in the dark clouds. We had come to hunt 
ducks, the day was growing older, so there was nothing left 
for us to do but accept the ‘dish that the goddess of luck had 
placed before us. We thanked our informer and, after getting 
our bearings, mainly through the efforts of his long finger, 
we began the march through ankle deep slush and thin ice to 
the river. 

“Ought to be some ducks in here,” 
along. 

It was ideal country for mallards. Short, stubby, wet grass 
scarcely six inches high and plenty of feed. The greatest 


peering out across 


can't see any 


Russ said as we sloshed 


SOME TREES 


There is a sense of grandeur in a tree 

That is sublime, and in the soul of me 

Awakens awe and reverence for the One 

Whose master hand moves star and moon and sun. 
Full often rests a farmhouse in embrace sion. 
Of friendly elm or maple; note the lace 

On drooping willow ropes of tender green 
Reflected in a still lake’s cobalt sheen. 

And when the gentle, crooning murmurs stir 
Among the blue and fragrant bands of fir, 
That stand apart in whispering groups, we hear 
Strange, melancholy music stealing near. 
Observe an oak reach eager arms on high 

In ecstasy of worship to the sky, 

Although majestic feet lie deep in sod, 

Above, its soul communes alone with God. 


trouble would be getting within gun range, as the whole dis- 
tance was practically a level field with very little cover for 
stalking. 

We had covered possibly half the distance from the lake 
to the river when a dozen black specks, hurtling through the 
overcast sky, swung into vision. 

“By gosh, here come some ducks!” I exclaimed, grasping 
Russ’ arm and pulling him to a crouching position. 

“Coming over, too,” Russ murmured. “I'd give five dollars 
for a good b lind right now.” 

But our drab clothing blend- 
ed well with the dried stubble 
and the sixteen ducks swung 
over, offering high but beauti- 
ful shots. 

“Take ’em!” 
ing to my feet. 

Bang! Bang! Wham! Our 
doubles barked in close succes- 
The lead duck folded and 
plummeted for earth, to be fol- 
lowed by two of his flock and a 
myriad of floating feathers. The 
balance of the flight swung 
quickly higher, veered sharply 
in their course and headed for 
the river. 

“Well, that’s some encourage- 
ment,” grinned Russ as we 
gathered in the two spoonbill 
drakes and one hen. “I had be- 
gun to think that we were in 
for a duckless day!” 

We continued our march and 
just before we came in sight of 
the dried river bed nine mal- 
lards swished out of the sky and settled in the stubble a 
quarter of a mile ahead. Again it was the proposition of no 
blind or cover behind which we might make our advance. 
Russ finally hit upon the idea of stuffing dried grass in all of 
his pockets and covering his cap. He then attempted a slow- 
motion, crouching crawl, but the old greenhead that stood on 
the lookout discovered him before he had put a hundred 
yards behind him. The flock was up and gone. 

Crossing the river was comparatively easy and we executed 
the quarter mile across the sand in short time. We selected 
a long point as our final destination, scooped out a pit in the 
loose sand and settled ourselves for whatever came over— 
which wasn’t long in coming. 

A great flock of bluebills, clamoring noisily down river, 
crossed over the point. Russ dropped one almost on his own 
head and my two shots netted a fat drake. Then, like the 
idiots that bluebills are, they went up river for a quarter 
mile, turned about and crossed over again, this time lower, 
and we each scored with both barrels. A few moments later 
a single, somewhat confused by the bombardment, swished 
by and Russ brought him to solid earth with a charge of sixes. 

A rest of thirty minutes duration followed, broken finally 
by Russ declaring that he was going to go down river for a 
ways in the hope that he could get up a few flocks. 

“Getting too late for the morning flight and if we don’t get 
action pretty sudden now we'll have to call it a day. If you 
see something that I don’t, yell.” 

So down river Russ went while I made myself comfortable 
in the shallow pit. Possibly it would have been a good idea 
for me to have gone with him but the blind was inviting. 
offering some resistance and protection from the sharp wind 
that was sweeping down the channel—and then, I never was 
exceedingly fond of walking. (Continuing on page 622) 


I exclaimed, ris- 


--Anne M. Robbins 
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MULE DEER OF MONTANA 


By Day and by Night They Delight the Nature Lover 


By WINTON WEYDEMEYER 


Photographs by the Author 


EYOND the impalpable wall of darkness fronting me 
is spread a broad meadow. I cannot see it now, so 
black is the moonless Montana night, but close ac- 

quaintance for more than twenty vears permits me to visu- 
alize its every rise and hollow. Neither can I see upon its 
surface any form nor movement; yet I know that many 
hungry mule deer, spared the knowledge of my presence by 
the steady wind that blows from them toward me, rove about 
the broad expanse. For | can hear the muffled tread of their 
padded hoofs upon the rain-softened sod. I can hear the 
faint crunch of grass being grazed, and now and then the 
sudden thud of two or three quick jumps, as an agile deer 
escapes the striking foot of another, whose grazing ground 
he invades. There is no clatter of horns, nor throaty battle- 
challenge, for it is now early spring, and the mule deer bucks 
are antlerless and peaceable. 

Though preferring to feed in the hours bordering twilight 
and dawn, when hungry these mule deer—or black-tail, as 
they are generally known——are unhampered by the darkest 





night. The ones I now hear are feeding upon the tiny, tender 
green leaves of alsike and red clover, just commencing the 
season’s growth. All winter they have remained in the woods 
of this northwestern Montana mountain valley, where cattle 
and sheep during the dry summer and fall consumed nearly 
every spear of grass and leaf of small vegetation. Since No- 
vember the deer have been forced to subsist on whatever 
forage they have been able to optain from the fenced farms 
of the lowlands. With the coming of spring they hunger for 
new, green growth, which is yet furnished only by fields of 
alfalfa and clover. And so scant is the pasture afforded by 
these legumes at the present time that grazing begun at twi- 
light by the deer must be continued far into the night, in 
order that the demands of their lean bodies may be satisfied. 

By its very contrast this night conjures up the memory of 
another, when for hour after hour I watched twenty to thirty 
black-tail feed and fight, mate and rest and play, all at ease 
and completely unconscious of my presence. That was a 
night during a mild December. The moon, nearly at its 





This photograph of mule deer raiding a farmer’s stacks was taken from a blind. 
shutter, opened just before the flash was fired, brought the deer to motionless attention. 
evidently believed the feed hardest to obtain is the best! 
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The faint click of the camera 
The one on top the stack 
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brightest, spread a soothing sheen over the snow-covered, 
undulating field of alfalfa where we had left a third crop 
standing knee-high over three acres of hillside, that the deer 
might find provided a supply of winter forage. Slow pastur- 
ing the alfalfa was now, however, as for more than five 
weeks it had nourished both white-tail and mule deer every 
night, and the succulent 
leaves and stems remaining 
were buried beneath five 
inches of snow, packed hard 
from much trampling and 
pawing. 

Commencing at dusk, 
from adjoining woods the 
deer came in. Until mid- 
night they fed almost con- 
tinuously, pawing the snow 
with quick, sidewise strokes 
of a lithe foreleg. The larger 
bucks now and then would 
carry on brief flirtations 
with the does. Two yearling 
bucks, lusty with the vigor 
of life, engaged several 
times in friendly battle, 
matching agility and 
strength. After feeding for 
about three hours, one by 
one thirteen of the deer lay 
down to ruminate. This in- 
termission in most cases 
lasted about thirty minutes. 
and was followed by an- 
other period of grazing. One 
two-year-old buck chose a 
resting place thirty feet 
from where I was hiding. 
Twice he stretched flat upon 
the ground for a few min- 
utes, but during the rest of 
the time he watched his 
feeding and playing com- 
panions with great interest. 
continually chewing his cud 
vigorously. 

About midnight a full- 
grown buck, one of the 
largest, took the center of 
interest. Hearing a loud 
clatter of horns from a dis- 
tant corner of the field, I turned, expecting to view another 
playful skirmish. But this was a battle much more serious 
than the several recreational struggles I had witnessed 
earlier during the night. Two large bucks, their broad, 
hard foreheads together, heaved and strained in a flashy, 
whirlwind fight. Most of the time the lighter buck was 
forced backward at great speed. Maintaining the position 
necessary for resistance by violently throwing his body in 
line whenever a sudden heave by his heavier antagonist 
flexed his neck, stubbornly he resisted the other’s advance 
—sometimes, with a sudden spurt, outpushing him for a 
few yards. Back and forth, round and round, over a small 
area they fought. Finally the weaker buck was pushed 
over a five-foot bank, and utilized the separation to admit 
defeat by retreating a few yards. 

The victorious buck did not pursue his foe, but turned 
back to the field where the other deer, with calm unconcern, 
had continued their feeding during the noisy struggle. For 
nearly an hour he looked for trouble, visiting all parts of 
the field, and driving near bucks away from every doe. With- 





A watcher in the woods: a photograph study in “pro- 

tective coloration”—exemplifying how well the mark- 

ings of a mule deer doe may blend with the lights and 
shadows of the forest. 


out exception the does paid no attention whatever to his 
mastery, and he did not attempt to approach them closely. 
None of the other bucks would fight him; each one turned 
tail at his approach and retreated a few yards, and thus were 
unmolested by the belligerent buck, who, true to his race, 
displayed fine sportsmanship. When passing from one part 
of the field to another he 
traveled at a very rapid, 
swinging trot, with his head 
held almost on a level with 
his body —a gait I have 
never seen used by mule 
deer under any other cir- 
cumstance. As he ran, he 
frequently uttered an avid 
mating cry. When ap- 
proaching another large 
buck he would come to a 
halt several yards away and 
voice a challenge to battle 
—a three-noted, deep cough 
—followed by a drawn-out, 
sizzling call: “Ka-cow-oo, 
feeeeeeeee.” Finally, unable 
to start a fight with another 
buck, or to arouse a doe to 
response, he calmed down 
and resumed feeding. Steal- 
ing away from my watching 
place, I left them busy and 
peaceable. 

“Battles to the death,” 
and tragic starvation to the 
combatants because of 
locked horns, although both 
sometimes occur, are quite 
rare among mule deer. 
Fighting between adult 
bucks during the rutting 
season is vigorous, but 
rarely savage. I have 
watched dozens of battles, 
but have never seen a buck 
attempt to inflict bodily in- 
jury upon his opponent, or 
to pursue him after he has 
acknowledged defeat. Their 
regular, pronged horns do 
not become interlocked so 
easily as do those of white- 
tailed deer; and in fighting, foreheads, not horns, are used 
for the application of power. The large antlers help to 
hold the bucks’ heads in position, but are not ordinarily 
employed as weapons. Once in midwinter I witnessed a 
battle between two large bucks, one of which had shed his 
horns. The fight lasted for several rounds, and the antler- 
less buck appeared to be at no disadvantage whatever. 
Though during vigorous fights the antlers are sometimes 
subjected to tremendous pressure, only rarely do they be- 
come inextricably entangled. 

Although the deer now grazing in the meadow nearby 
would see me instantly should I step into the seemingly im- 
penetrable darkness beyond my hiding-place, even in the 
brightest light of day they cannot readily identify a motion- 
less man at a little distance. But to compensate for this 
deficiency in eyesight, the mule deer possesses remarkable 
powers of scent. In attempting to secure daylight photo- 
graphs of these deer with a hand camera equipped only with 
the standard short focus lens, I have frequently stalked them 
in their natural haunts. I have found that they can usually 
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discern my approach when my position is as much as ninety 
degrees from the direction of the wind. That is, with a light 
north or south wind blowing, deer directly east or west of me 
will detect my scent. Even with a brisk wind blowing from 
the deer directly toward an observer, at a distance of thirty 
or forty feet the intruder is almost certain to be discovered. 
Several times in the woods, when facing the wind, I have 
stalked to within twenty or twenty-five feet of unsuspecting 
white-tails, only to be smelled by mule deer forty to eighty 
feet'directly beyond. 

To the amateur photographer who is not equipped with 
long focus lenses, this keen sense of smell possessed by mule 
deer presents a constant difficulty. Satisfying results are ob- 
tained with my hand camera only when the deer are within 
twenty to fifty feet of the lens. And even in this locality, 
where mule deer are common and well accustomed to man, 
endless patience, abundance of time, and considerable knowl- 
edge of deer habits are necessary to a close approach by 
stalking. Photographing them by flashlight, although rich 
with the thrill of uncertainty, offers a somewhat surer means 
of securing “close-ups” with inexpensive equipment. The 
flashlight photograph illustrating this article, as well as the 
photographs taken by daylight, all of wild deer, were taken 
with cameras equipped only with slow, short focus lenses. 

Like most other animals, the mule deer readily adapts 
itself to changing conditions of environment. This is evi- 
denced by a great variation in habits in different regions 
within its range. Generally these adaptations serve better to 
preserve the species; but here in this far corner of Montana 
the deer have recently made a change in migration and feed- 
ing habits that has proved disastrous to them. 

From the time recalled by the earliest trappers and pros- 
pectors until the fall of 1927, the mule deer of this region 
remained in the mountains and foothills during the fall and 
winter, descended to the valleys in March or April, and re- 
turned to the hills during early summer. Normally only a 
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Abroad in the gloom of twilight. Although mule deer feed and travel at all times of the day 
and night, their preference is for the evening hours. When hunger drives them, however, 
they are unhampered in their feeding by the darkest night. 
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moderate number were taken during the fall hunting season 
or killed unlawfully during the winter, the main supply of 
game being furnished by the white-tails of the valleys. 

When in the spring of 1927 the mule deer migrated to the 
valleys at their usual time, they were voracious with hunger 
after an exceptionally unfavorable winter in the mountains. 
As the greening fields of legumes and grasses furnished the 
only good grazing, the deer adopted the farms as their feed- 
ing grounds, and for two months fed but little elsewhere. 
During the summer they returned to their usual range in the 
mountains; but as winter approached, with its yearly threat 
of deep snow, raids by coyotes, and insufficient food supply, 
they began an unprecedented migration. Inclined, perhaps, 
by the memory of the bountiful and safe grazing obtained 
on the farms during the spring, all the mule deer summering 
in the vast Whitefish Range country moved down to the nar- 
row valleys, and throughout the fall and winter secured their 
food from the farms and in the lumber woods. 

Since that season the mule deer have spent every winter 
in the valleys, making their downward migration during 
October or November, instead of during March. Although 
in this locality they are normally browsing rather than 
grazing animals, standing alfalfa has become their favorite 
feed, with clover their second choice. Most grain and 
grass crops, and garden vegetables are eaten readily. For 
three months during the winter of 1930-31 about thirty 
mule deer secured practically all their sustenance from the 
small ranch which | help to operate. The crop of alfalfa 
covering three acres, which we left for them, was eaten 
completely to the crowns of the plants. At least a ton of 
oat straw and barley hay was eaten from the stack. In our 
garden we left for them several hundred pounds of ruta- 
bagas and turnips, and a ton or more of cabbage leaves, 
as well as pea vines. standing corn, and carrot and mangel 
tops. By the end of December the only remaining signs of a 
garden were the heavier portions (Continuing on page 606) 
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THE YAZOO FLOOD AND ITS CAUSES 


By H. G. MEGINNIS 


HE inhabitants of the upper Yazoo Delta, Mississippi, streams. It is surface run-off that composes the bulk of flood 
long inured to the hardships imposed by frequent in- waters, since nearly all the water absorbed by the soil is 
undations, last winter experienced the most destructive | evaporated directly from the soil or used by vegetation or 
fleod in the history of northern Mississippi. Rains almost finds its way into streams as seepage too long delayed to 





The people of the Yazoo Delta have come to expect inundating and destructive floods 
as the visitations of heavy rains, little appreciating that the causes lie elsewhere. This 
is a scene in one of the less severely flooded areas last winter. 


produce high-water stages of 
flood proportions. 

These recent studies on 
the uplands of the Tallahat- 
chie watershed have special 
significance because the y 
were carried out at the very 
time when the Tallahatchie, 
Coldwater, and other rivers 
were pouring their swollen 
torrents over the upper Ya- 
zoo Delta in an unprecedent- 
ed flood that covered more 
than 570,000 acres. Care- 
fully controlled study plots 
were established on repre- 
sentative land types of the 
region. Every drop of 
water running off the surface 
of these plots and every par- 
ticle of soil washed with it 
were caught and measured 
after each rain. 

For the flood period, De- 
cember 15 to February 15, it 
was found that an average of 
sixty-two per cent of all the 
rain falling on cultivated 


twice as heavy as normal began to fall in December, and con- _ land immediately rushed off the surface, carrying with it soil 


tinued until late in February. 


of the Delta have come to 
expect floods as the in- 
evitable consequence of 
heavy rains. That has 
been their experience of 
recent years. The fact that 
overflows from which 
they suffer periodically 
have other causes than ex- 
cessive rainfall is little 
appreciated. 

Studies recently car - 
ried out near Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, b y 
the Southern Forest Ex- 
periment Station of the 
United States Forest Serv- 
ice indicate that floods 
are due not so much to 
quantity of rainfall as to 
the type of land on which 
the rain falls. The latter 
largely determines what 
proportion of the rain 
will be absorbed by the 
soil and what part wil | 
quickly run off the sur- 
face and swell the 


It is natural that the people _ totaling thirty-four tons an acre. An average of fifty-four 





Forest Service studies show that the floods are due not so much to the quantity of rainfall 

as to the condition of the lands on which the rain falls. A North Mississippi corn field, 

where run-off water and eroded soil were caught and measured in the winter of 1931-32. 
During the flood period, the field lost thirty-four tons of soil an acre. 
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per cent of all the rain fall- 
ing on barren, abandoned 
fields flowed off immediate- 
ly. During many rains 
more than seventy-five per 
cent and as much as ninety- 
five per cent of the rainfall 
ran off these two classes of 
land land contributed to the 
quick filling of stream 
channels. In contrast, an 
average of ninety-eight per 
cent of the rain falling on 
scrub oak woodland was 
absorbed, only two per 
cent running off. On un- 
burned broomsedge fields 
and virgin oak forest, an 
average of less than one- 
half of one per cent of the 
rain flowed off the surface. 

The significance of these 
figures may be more fully 
realized if it is pointed out 
that during the ten-week 
flood period approximately 
twenty-seven inches of rain 
fell on the forested and 
broomsedge plots. Of this 
quantity twenty-six and 
seven-tenth inches, by ac- 
tual measurement, either 
was intercepted before it 
reached the ground or was 
absorbed by the soil. Even 
during torrential rains of 
more than five inches, 
which sent the Tallahatchie 
and other rivers to new 
flood crests, the run-off for 
the two latter 
classes of land 
did not exceed 
two and five- 
tenths per cent. 
As might be 
expected, such 
small quanti- 
ties of surface 
flow carried 
off practically 
no soil. The 
efficiency o f 
forest and 
grasses in di- 
minishing run- 
off can be at- 
tributed to a 
number of 
causes. When 
rain falls on 
forest or grass 
land an appre- 
ciable propor- 
tion of it is in- 
tercepted by 
the vegetation 
and evaporat- 
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Forested land like this showed a run-off of 
only two per cent of the rain-fall as against 
sixty-five per cent run-off for cultivated lands. 





This eroded area on the watershed of the Coldwater River is typical of thousands 
of acres of land on the watersheds of the headwater tributaries of the Yazoo River 
and pictures the stupendous loss of soil chargeable to favorable flood conditions. 
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ed. The studies in northern 
Mississippi indicated that 
about fifteen per cent of the 
rain falling on forest land 
during the flood period of 
1931-32 never reached the 
ground. Rainfall velocities, 
also, are much lessened, 
and owing to the mechani- 
cal obstruction which for- 
est litter or grass offers to 
surface flow the rain has a 
greater opportunity to soak 
into the soil. The absorp- 
tive capacity of forest or 
grassland soil itself is vast- 
ly increased beyond that of 
bare areas by the loosening 
action of roots, the greater 
quantities of organic mat- 
ter, and the greater activity 
of rodents, insects, and 
other forms of animal life 
dependent on vegetation. 
The leaf litter or rough, is, 
perhaps, the chief reason 
why so much water can be 
absorbed. When rain falls 
on bare soil the impact 
causes it to become mud- 
died. As the water sinks 
through the surface soil 
layers the finer soil par- 
ticles suspended in it are 
filtered out and seal the 
pore spaces, thus greatly 
reducing absorption. 
Where the soil is covered 
with litter, however, the 
percolating water remains 
clear, the soil 
is not sealed, 
and_ absorp- 
tion goes on 
fairly continu- 
ously even 
during the 
heaviest rains. 

The results 
of the run-off 
studies are 
fully in ace- 
cord with 
those of less 
formal obser- 
vation of sur- 
face run-off 
from various 
land types in 
northern Mis 
sissippi.A 
single shower 
of even mod- 
erate intensity 
is usually suf- 
ficient to start 
(Continuing 
on page 623) 
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Fuertes’ beautiful figure of the Passenger Pigeon (Columbia Migratoria), whose complete ex- 
tinction is the most shameful blot in the history of America’s bird life. Graphically told by 
Mr. Bishop in the following pages. 
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THE WILD PIGEON 


WITH THE DESTRUCTION OF THE WOODS 
WENT AMERICA’S GREATEST BIRD OF THE 


By H. O. BISHOP 


“Here in the fall, large flocks of pigeons fly, 
So numerous that they darken all the sky” 


(Written by Thomas Makin, in 1729) 


States than any other representative of the feathered 

family. There were millions and millions of them. 
There were so many that when in flight they would obscure 
the sun for several hours. But today these beautiful birds 
are absolutely extinct. None are left to tell the story of 
their glory. 

Away back in 1634, almost a century before the birth 
of George Washington, and only a few years after the settle- 
ment of Jamestown and the arrival of the Pilgrims in 
Massachusetts, Captain Thomas Yong, in his tale, Voyage 
to Virginia and Delaware Bay and River, says that he 
found an “infinite number of wild pigeons,” in the latter 
section. 

Half a century later, 
the fowls of his new country, speaks of 
abundance.” 


Thomas Makin, 


“Here, in the fall, large flocks of pigeons fly, 
So numerous that they darken all the sky.” 


| T one time there were more wild pigeons in the United 


William Penn, in a letter describing 
“pidgeons in 


in 1729, wrote this verse: 


Another poet, John Holme, in an early day versified 
the abundance of the wild pigeon in the following lines: 


“The pidgeon in such numbers we see fly 

That like a cloud they do make dark the sky; 
And in such multitudes are sometimes found, 
As that they cover both trees and ground. 

He that advances near with one good shot 

May kill enough to fill both spit and pot.” 


Pehr Kalm, a Swedish traveler in America, says he was 
reliably informed that in the spring of 1740 “there came 
from the north an incredible multitude of these pigeons to 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Their number, while in 
flight, extended three or four English miles in length, and 
more than one such mile in breadth, and they flew so closely 
together that the sky and the sun were obscured by them, 
the daylight becoming sensibly diminished by their shadow. 

“The big as well as the little trees in the woods, some- 
times covering a distance of seven miles, became so filled 





The Last Passenger Pigeon 


with them that hardly a twig or a branch could be seen 
which they did not cover; on the thicker branches they had 
piled themselves up on one another’s backs, quite about a 
yard high. 

“When they alighted on the trees their weight was so 
heavy that not only big limbs and branches of the size of a 
man’s thigh were broken straight off, but less firmly rooted 
trees broke down completely under the load.” 

This Swedish traveler goes on to say that “as soon as 
the pigeons had devoured the acorns and other seeds which 
served them as food and which generally lasted only for a 
day, they moved away to another place. The Swedes and 
others not only killed a great number with shotguns, but 
they also slew a great quantity with sticks, without any 
particular difficulty; especially at night they could have 
dispatched as many as their strength would have enabled 
them to accomplish, as the pigeons then made such a noise 
in the trees that they could not hear whether anything 
dangerous to them was going on, or whether there were 
people about. Several of the old men assured me that in 
the darkness they did not dare to walk beneath the trees 
where the pigeons were, because all through the night, 
owing to their numbers and corresponding weight, one thick 
and heavy branch after another broke asunder and fell 
down, and this could easily have injured a human being 
that had ventured below.” 

Another statement made by this observant Swedish visitor 
to our shores is of deep interest: “About a week or a little 
later subsequent to the disappearance of this enormous 
multitude of pigeons from Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
a sea captain by the name of Aimes, who had just arrived 
at Philadelphia, and after him several other seafaring men, 
stated that they had found localities out at sea where the 
water, to an extent of over three French miles, was entirely 
covered by dead pigeons of this species. It was conjectured 
that the pigeons, whether owing to a storm, mist, or snow- 
fall, had been carried away to the sea, and then on account 
of the darkness of the following night or from fatigue, had 
alighted on the water and in that place and manner met 
their fate.” 
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John James Audubon, famous American naturalist, has 
left a most interesting narrative of the wild pigeon. “In 
the autumn of 1813,” he relates, “I left my house at 
Henderson, on the banks of the Ohio, on my way to Louis- 
ville. In passing over the Barrens, a few miles beyond 
Hardinsburg, I observed the pigeons flying from northeast 
to southwest in greater numbers than I thought I had ever 
seen them before, and feeling an inclination to count the 
flocks that might pass within the reach of my eye in one 
hour, I dismounted, seated myself on an eminence, and 
began to mark with my pencil, making a dot for every 
flock that passed. In a short time finding the task I had 
undertaken impracticable, as the birds poured in in count- 
less multitudes, I rose, and counting the dots then put 
down, found that 163 had been made in twenty-one minutes. 
I traveled on, and still met more the farther I proceeded. 
The air was literally filled with pigeons; the light of noon- 
day was obscured as by an eclipse; the dung fell in spots, 
not unlike melting flakes of snow; and the continued buzz 
of wings had a tendency to lull my senses to repose. 

“W. hilst waiting for dinner at Young’s Inn, at the conflu- 
ence of Salt River with the Ohio, I saw, at my leisure, im- 
mense legions still going by with a front reaching far 
beyond the Ohio on the west, and the beechwood forests 
directly on the east of me. Not a single bird alighted; 
for not a nut or acorn was to be seen that year in the 
neighborhood. They consequently flew so high, that differ- 
ent trials to reach them with a capital rifle proved ineffec- 
tual; nor did the reports disturb them in the least. I can 
not describe to you the extreme beauty of their aerial 
evolutions, when a hawk chanced to press on the rear of a 


flock. At once, like a 

torrent, and with a 

noise like thunder, they Seach Sion ” 
aay” 


rushed into a compact 
mass, pressing upon 
each other toward the 
center. In these al- 
most solid masses, they 
darted forward in un- 
dulating and angular 


lines, descended and 
swept close over the 
earth with inconceiv- 


able velocity, mounted 
perpendicularly so as 
to resemble a vast col- 
umn, and, when high, 
were seen wheeling and 
twisting within their 
continued lines, which 
then resembled the 
coils of a gigantic ser- 
pent. 

“Before sunset I 
reached Louisville. dis- 
tant from Hardinsburg 
fifty-five miles. The 
pigeons were still passing in undiminshed numbers, and 
continued to do so for three days in succession. The people 
were all in arms. The banks of the Ohio were crowded with 
men and boys, incessantly shooting. Multitudes were thus 
destroyed. For a week more, the population fed on no other 
flesh than that of pigeons, and talked of nothing but pigeons. 
The atmosphere, during this time, was strongly impregnated 
with the peculiar odor which emanates from the species.” 

Audubon made an interesting calculation of the number 
of pigeons in one of these great flocks. “Let us take,” said 
he, “a column of one mile in breadth, which is far below 
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A Pigeon Net 
(Reproduced from an old etching) 
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the average size, and suppose it is passing over us without 
interruption for three hours, at the rate of one mile in a 
minute. This will give us a parallelogram of 180 miles 
by one mile, covering 180 square miles. Allowing two 
pigeons to the square yard, we have 1,115,136,000 in one 
flock. As every pigeon daily consumes fully half a pint of 
food, the quantity necessary for supplying this vast multi- 
tude must be 8,712,000 bushels a day.” 

The roosting place of one of these monster flocks and 
what happened to them during the night is thus related in 
minute fashion by Audubon: “One of these curious roost- 
ing places, on the banks of the Green River in Kentucky, 
I repeatedly visited. It was, as is always the case, in a 
portion of the forest where the trees were of great magni- 
tude, and where there was little underwood. I rode through 
it upward of forty miles, and, crossing it in different parts, 
found its average breadth to be rather more than three 
miles. My first view of it was about a fortnight subsequent 
to the period when they had made choice of it, and I arrived 
there nearly two hours before sunset. Few pigeons were 
then to be seen, but a great number of persons, with horses 
and wagons, guns and ammunition, had already established 
encampments on the borders. Two farmers from the vicinity 
of Russellville, distant more than 100 miles, had driven up- 
ward of 300 hogs to be fattened on the pigeons which were to 
be slaughtered. Here and there, the people employed in 
plucking and salting what had already been procured, were 
seen sitting in the midst of large piles of these birds. 

“Many trees two feet in diameter were broken off at no 
great distance from the ground, and the branches of many of 
the largest and tallest had given way, as if the forest had been 
swept by a_ tornado. 
Everything proved to 
me that the number of 
birds resorting to this 
part of the forest must 
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be immense beyond 
conception. As the pe- 
riod of their arrival 


approached, their foes 
anxiously prepared to 
receive them. Some 
were furnished with 
iron pots containing 
sulphur, others with 
torches of pine knots, 
many with poles, and 
the rest with guns. The 
sun was lost to our 
view, yet not a pigeon 
had arrived. Every- 
thing was ready, and 
all eyes were gazing on 
the clear sky, which 
appeared in glimpses 
amidst the tall trees. 
“Suddenly there 
burst forth a general 
cry of ‘Here they come!’ The noise which they made, though 
yet distant, reminded me of a hard gale at sea passing 
through the rigging of a close-reefed vessel. As the birds ar- 
rived, and passed over me, I felt a current of air that sur- 
prised me. Thousands were soon knocked down by the pole 
men. The birds continued to pour in. The fires were lighted, 
and a magnificent, as well as wonderful and almost terrifying 
sight presented itself. The pigeons, arriving by thousands, 
alighted everywhere, one above another, until solid masses 
as large as hogsheads, were formed on the branches all 
round. Here and there the perches gave way under the 
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weight with a crash, and falling to the ground destroyed 
hundreds of the birds beneath, forcing down the dense 
groups with which every stick was loaded. It was a scene 
of uproar and confusion. I found it quite useless to speak, 
or even to shout to those persons who were nearest to me. 
Even the reports of the guns were seldom heard. and I was 
made aware of the firing only by seeing the shooters re- 
loading. 

“The pigeons were constantly coming, and it was past 
midnight before I per- 
ceived a decrease in the 
number of those that 
arrived. The uproar 
continued the whole 
night, and as I was 
anxious to know what 
distance the sound 
reached, I sent off a 
man accustomed to the 
forest, who, returning 
two hours afterwards, 
informed me he had 
heard it distinctly when 
three miles from the 
spot. Toward the ap- 
proach of day, the 
noise in some measure 
subsided; long before 
objects were distin- 
guishable, the pigeons 
began to move off in a 
direction quite differ- 
ent from that in which 
they had arrived the 
evening before, and at 
sunrise all that were 
able to fly had disap- 
peared. The howlings 
of the wolves now 
reached our ears, and 
the foxes, lynxes, cou- 
gars, bears, raccoons, 
opossums and polecats 
were seen sneaking off. 
whilst eagles and hawks 
of different species, ac- 
companied by a crowd 
of vultures, came to 
supplant them, and en- 
joy their share of the 
spoil. It was then that 
the authors of all this 
devastation began their 
_ entry amongst the dead, 
the dying, and mangled. 

“The pigeons were picked up and piled in heaps, until 
each had as many as he could possibly dispose of, when 
the hogs were let loose to feed on the remainder. Persons 
unacquainted with these birds might naturally conclude 
that such dreadful havoc would soon put an end to the 
species. But I have satisfied myself, by long observation. 
that nothing but the gradual diminution of our forests can 
accomplish their decrease, as they not unfrequently quad- 
ruple their numbers yearly, and always at least double it. 
In 1805 I saw schooners loaded in bulk with pigeons caught 
up the Hudson River, coming into the wharf at New York, 
when the birds sold for a cent a piece. I knew a man in 
Pennsylvania who caught and killed upwards of 500 dozens 
in a clapnet in one day, sweeping sometimes twenty dozens 





A museum grouping of these beautiful birds, which at one time 
were so plentiful their flights darkened the skies. 
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or more at a single haul. In the month of March, 1830, 
they were so abundant in the markets of New York, that 
piles of them met the eye in every direction; and yet, in 
Louisiana, in 1826, I saw congregated flocks of these birds 
as numerous as ever I had seen them before, during a 
residence of nearly thirty years in the United States.” 


The nests of the pigeons, according to Audubon, were 
composed of a few dry twigs, crossing each other, and 
supported by forks of the branches. From fifty to a hundred 


nests would be seen on 
one tree. During incu- 
bation the male would 
supply the female with 
food, and was the kind- 
est and gentlest thing 
in creation. As soon as 
the young pigeons had 
become pretty well 
grown and were fat, 
along would come their 
arch enemy—aman. Men 
would chop down the 
trees in such a manner 
as to cause several oth- 
ers to fall or shake oth- 
ers to such an extent 
as to knock the young 
ones downtothe 
ground. 

Alexander Wilson, 
in his American Orni- 
thology, says “The wild 
pigeon of the United 
States inhabits a wide 
and extensive region of 
North America, on this 
side of the Great Stony 
Mountains, be yond 
which, to the westward, 
I have not heard of 
their being seen. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hutch- 
ins, they abound in the 
country around Hud- 
son’s Bay, where they 
usually remain as late 
as December, feeding, 
when the ground is 
covered with snow, on 
the buds of the juniper. 
They spread over the 
whole of Canada; were 
seen by Captain Lewis 
and his party near the 
. Great Falls of the Mis- 
souri, upwards of two thousand five hundred miles from 
its mouth, reckoning the meanderings of the river; were also 
met with in the interior of Louisiana by Colonel Pike; and 
extend their range as far south as the Gulf of Mexico, 
occasionally visiting or breeding in almost every quarter 
of the United States.” 

One authority in speaking of the swiftness of the wild 
pigeon says their great power of flight enables them to 
survey and pass over an astonishing extent of country in a 
very short time. He cites the case of pigeons having been 
killed in the city of New York, with their crops full of 
rice, which they must have eaten in the rice fields of Georgia 
and Carolina, these districts being the nearest in which they 
could possibly have procured a supply of that kind of food. 
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As their power of digestion is so great that they will de- 
compose food entirely in twelve hours, they must in this 
case have traveled between three hundred and four hundred 
miles in six hours. 

James Fenimore Cooper, in two of his novels, The Pio- 
neer, and The Chainbearer, speaks of the wild pigeon. The 
following excerpt is from the Chainbearer: “The pigeon is 
not a noisy creature, but a million crowded together on the 
summit of one hill, occupying a space of less than a mile 
square, did not leave the forest in its ordinary impressive 
stillness. * * * While standing wondering at the extraordi- 
nary scene around us, a noise was heard rising above that of 
the incessant fluttering which I can only liken to that of the 
trampling of thousands of horses on a beaten road. This 
noise at first sounded distant, but it increased rapidly in 
proximity and power, until it came rolling in upon us, 
among the tree-tops, like a crash of thunder. The air was 
suddenly darkened, and the place where we stood as somber 
as dusky twilight. At the same instant, all the pigeons near 
us, that had been on their nests, appeared to fall out of 
them, and the space immediately above our heads was at 
once filled with birds. 

“Chaos itself could hardly have represented greater con- 
fusion, or a greater uproar. As for the birds, they now 
seemed to disregard our presence entirely; possibly they 
could not see us on account of their own numbers. Each of 
us caught one at least in our hands, while Chainbearer and 
the Indian took them in some numbers, letting one prisoner 
go as another was taken. 

“T have since had the curiosity to make a sort of an 
estimate of the number of birds that must have come in 
upon the roost, in that, to us, memorable moment. Such a 
calculation, as a matter of course, must be very vague, 
though one may get certain principles by estimating the 
size of a flock by the known rapidity of the flight, and 
other similar means; and I remember that Frank Malborne 
and myself supposed that a million of birds must have come 
in on that return, and as many departed. As the pigeon is 
a very voracious bird, the question is apt to present itself, 
where food is obtained for so many mouths; but, when we 
remember the vast extent of the American forests, this diffi- 
culty is at once met. Admitting that the colony we visited 
contained many millions of birds, and counting old and 
young, I have no doubt it did, there was probably a fruit- 
bearing tree for each, within an hour’s flight from that very 
spot! Such is the scale on which nature labors in the 
wilderness!” 

Chief Simon Pokagon, a full-blooded Indian, writing in 
The Chautauquan, many years ago gave this poetic descrip- 
tion of the mating of the wild pigeons: “About the middle 
of May, 1850, while in the fur trade, I was camping on the 
head waters of the Manistee River, in Michigan. One morn- 
ing on leaving my wigwam I was startled by hearing a 
gurgling, rumbling sound, as though an army of horses 
laden with sleigh bells was advancing through the deep 
forests towards me. As I listened more intently I concluded 
that instead of the tramping of horses it was distant thunder; 
and yet the morning was clear, calm and beautiful. Nearer 
and nearer came the strange commingling sounds of sleigh 
bells, mixed with the rumbling of an approaching storm. 
While I gazed in wonder and astonishment, I beheld moving 
toward me in an unbroken front millions of pigeons, the 
first I had seen that season. They passed like a cloud 
through the branches of the high trees, through the under- 
brush and over the ground, apparently overturning every 
leaf. Statuelike I stood, half-concealed by cedar boughs. 
They fluttered all about me, lighting on my head and 
shoulders; gently I caught two in my hands and carefully 


concealed them in my blanket. 


“I now began to realize they were mating, preparatory 
to nesting. It was an event which I had long hoped to 
witness; so I sat down and carefully watched their move- 
ments, amid the greatest tumult. I tried to understand their 
strange language, and why they all chatted in concert. In 
the course of the day the great on-moving mass passed by 
me, but the trees were still filled with them sitting in pairs 
in convenient crotches of the limbs, now and then gently 
fluttering their half-spread wings and uttering to their 
mates those strange, bell-like wooing notes which I had mis- 
taken for the ringing of bells in the distance.” 

This same Indian chief also stated that a pigeon nesting 
was always a great source of revenue to his people. Whole 
tribes would wigwam in the brooding places, but they 
seldom killed the old birds. Great preparation, however, 
was made to secure their young, “out of which the squaws 
made squab butter and smoked and dried them by thou- 
sands for future use.” 

One of the best authorities on the wild pigeon in the 
United States is Henry D. Paxson, of Philadelphia. He 
spent many years gathering data on this subject. He says: 
“Just before the pigeons became practically extinct, nat- 
uralists held to the theory that they formed one great 
colony, and this seems to be borne out by the fact that dur- 
ing the nesting season they would be found in one part of 
the country covering a vast territory, and they would be 
found nowhere else in that section, except in isolated flocks, 
perhaps on the wing to join the common nesting ground. 
But while there may have been but one great colony, it is 
also true that they generally arranged to nest in two or three 
colonies in different parts of the country. Proximity to 
beech woods was always chosen for the pigeon roosts and 
nestings, and that was why the northwest part of Penn- 
sylvania was a favorite resort of the colony. The last time 
any part of the colony sought the forests of western Pennsyl- 
vania was in 1886. The main body nested there last in 1880, 
when it covered five miles square in Forest County, and 
many in the counties of McKean and Warren. This section 
they visited regularly, there never having been a year 
within the recollections of the inhabitants when some part 
of the colony did not nest there. The main colony itself 
filled these woods in 1867, 1868, 1871 and 1878 and 1880. 
In 1880, part of the main colony nested in Indian Terri- 
tory. In 1886, the great part of the colony was in Mis- 
souri. The wild pigeons deserted their favorite nesting 
regions in southern New York and eastern Pennsylvania 
in 1876. Since that date, except in isolated flocks, no wild 
pigeons have been seen east of the Allegheny River. 

“Now, as to the cause which led to the extinction of the 
wild pigeon. There is an element of mystery connected 
with its somewhat sudden extermination, and this has been 
the cause of a long and acrimonious controversy. On the 
one hand many naturalists and other persons contend that 
the main cause of the bird’s extinction was the destruction 
of the source of food supply when the forests were cleared 
away. Beyond the shadow of a doubt, the human, or rather 
inhuman assaults on their nesting was one of the main fac- 
tors of extinction. People turned their hogs into the nestings 
to feed upon the eggs and young birds fallen from the nests. 
Millions were trapped, clubbed to death and even scorched 
with flambeaux, then packed in barrels and sent to market. 
They were an important source of food supply, first to 
the pioneer and backwoodsman, and then to the cities. 
So important a factor were these birds in the economy of 
western Pennsylvania that their disappearance in 1886 
was as great a blow to the woodsman as would have been 
the disappearance of the woods themselves. As showing 
the enormous quantity killed it is related that in 1874 five 
carloads were shipped from one (Continuing on page 620) 











Growing Timber for Profit 


Speeding Up Tree Growth by Using 
Planting Stock of Known Heritage 
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supply has been viewed with alarm for a long time, but 

as yet no adequate remedy has appeared. The desira- 
bility of keeping much of the nation’s land growing choice 
timber is seemingly offset by the practical impossibility of 
doing it, except at tremendous costs. In many cases cut over 
lands protected from fire will revert to timber naturally, but 
the trees that first come up are generally the least valuable. 
The more valuable species will probably crowd out those of 
lesser value, but that will take a long time, and the only 
practicable method of getting forests of valuable trees in 
reasonable time is to plant them. 

This has been done in many instances, but usually the 
cost of trees and planting plus the carrying charges for fifty 
years or so has been more than was obtained for the timber. 
Some figures in Bulletin Number 1497, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Forest Planting in the Lake States, 
bring this out clearly, but the author does not emphasize the 
conclusions that may be logically drawn from the data. In 
this bulletin the yield of a fifty year old forest of white pine 
and Norway pine on good soils is given as 10,000 board feet 
an acre. A less amount is shown on medium soils and still 
less on poor soils. The probable stumpage price of fifteen 
dollars for 1,000 feet is about fifty per cent above the present 
market. This seems a fair estimate of future stumpage prices 
and would give a yield of $150 an acre. The cost of trees 
and planting obtained from operations of 500 to 1,000 acres 
with experienced crews is $3.37 to $26.97 an acre, depending 
on the age of the trees planted, their spacing and the methods 
used. The writer’s experience indicates that these figures 
are low and that many plantings have cost more. AMERICAN 
Forests for December, 1931, describes the planting of 165,- 
168 acres to trees in Great Britain during 1919-1930, where 
the average cost was $46 an acre. The cost of land was 
not considered in figuring carrying charges, but that would 
only add to the timber growing losses which are already 
staggering. 

If to an average cost of $14 an acre for trees and planting 
- were added fifty years’ carrying charges of six per cent in- 
terest and two per cent taxes, there would be a cost of $656 
anacre. This is about four times the amount to be received 
for timber. Cultivating for a few years to keep down the 
weeds has been tried and stimulates the growth of the young 
trees but the additional expenditure gives results about the 
same, viz., cost of growing about four times what is received 
for the timber. Results like these effectually discourage tree 
planting by individuals. , 

There is an increasing popular pressure toward ownership 
and management of forests by federal, state, county, and 
town governments and by other public agencies. More has 
been done along this line in the past few years than in the 
past century. By so doing, losses in timber growing are not 
eliminated but are lost sight of. Such work is being under- 
taken in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, but to plant 
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the land in those three states now urgently in need of re- 
forestation would take 1300 years. 

The writer has been enthusiastic on the subject of refores- 
tation, but his enthusiasm has cooled in the past three or 
four years. He owns some four hundred acres of forest land 
in a part of the country where the Government made a large 
purchase about five years ago. The year after this purchase 
was made, his taxes were increased thirty-seven and one half 
per cent and have kept up since. The Government-owned 
land is not taxed, so a large area of taxable land became tax 
exempt. Necessary school expenditures were not reduced by 
the removal of taxable property from the assessment rolls 
and the practical result of these publicly owned forests was 
to assess taxes so lost on adjoining property. This may be 
an aggravated case, but it illustrates what happens when pub- 
lic agencies undertake that which private effort cannot suc- 
cessfully conduct. 

The appropriations of the United States Government for 
all kinds of forestry purposes in 1931 were over $16,000,000. 
In the same year the State of New York authorized an ex- 
penditure of $20,000,000 for reforestation. Expenditures of 
many other states, counties, towns and cities were also large. 
While the carrying charges may be lower because public 
agencies can secure money at lower interest rates than in- 
dividuals, the value of timber grown under these expendi- 
tures is almost certain to be less than the cost of production. 
This presents a serious problem, because regardless of the 
urgent need of reforestation, taxpayers may demand that it 
be stopped when they realize that extension of public re- 
forestation work really means increased taxes. 

Can anything be done about it? The outlook is really 
most discouraging to those who believe the maintenance of 
forests is essential to the welfare of our country. But if 
forests cannot be grown with profit to the private owner, it 
is almost certain that they cannot be grown with profit to 
the government or other public agencies. In such a situa- 
tion one cannot believe tree planting is going to be done 
to the extent it should. Various plans have been suggested 
for state aid to the tree planter, but outside of a sane method 
of taxing growing timber only once like other crops, instead 
of every year, the writer bélieves much will not be done or 
is desirable. When the best figures show probable costs 
greatly in excess of what the timber is likely to bring after 
it is grown, a situation arises which demands that the prob- 
lem be attacked in a new way. No policy that is economi- 
cally unsound will be long maintained. 

In this connection it will be helpful to consider what has 
been done to make the growing of other plants profitable, for 
trees are plants and capable of similar improvements. At 
present practically no attempt is made to plant superior 
trees. By this is not meant superior species. The species 
that promises best may be selected but no attempt to plant 
superior trees of a given species is made. 

The modern apple grower does not raise apple trees from 
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seed, plant them out and attempt to sell the apples so grown. 
Apple trees that will bear large, attractive, well flavored 
apples that will sell at good prices are planted. While apples 
borne by seedling trees are so poor as not to be worth pick- 
ing, fine apples bring profits to the grower. The rose grower 
does not plant rose seed, set out the bushes so grown and ex- 
pect to sell the roses. People would not buy them, for the 
roses would be of too poor quality. He plants bushes that 
will bear large attractive, sweet smelling roses for which the 
public will pay good prices. To make timber growing prof- 
itable, methods similar to those used in profitable growing of 
apples, roses, or any other crop must be used. This means 
that profitable timber growing must be with superior trees. 

At present no attempt is made to plant timber trees that 
will grow with more than average rapidity. It is practically 
impossible to select seedlings which will prove most rapid 
growing trees. In the 
struggle for existence 
a considerable propor- 
tion will die, and about 
fifty per cent of the 
more vigorous growers 
among the trees are 
left. This is all right 
as far as it goes, but 
if trees could be plant- 
ed that would grow 
much faster than the 
average of this best 
half, there would be 
something worth while. 
The essential problem 
connected with profit- 
able reforestation 
might be solved, which 
is to reduce the time 
required to mature the 
crop. 

If the time required 
to grow trees can be 
reduced, the cost of 
growing will be re- 
duced in a much great- 
er degree. For exam- 
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to mature. This would make timber growing profitable. If 
the time to mature a crop of timber can be reduced to twenty 
years ur fifteen years, substantial profits will result. 

The important thing is to ascertain the extent to which the 
time of timber growing can be reduced. Examples that have 
come under the observation of the writer during the past 
four years throw light on this point. 

A group of sugar maple trees have been seen which were 
practically all of one size when set out, but after five years 
remarkable differences of diameter and height were shown 
by several trees. They were arranged in two groups, one 
with trees under average size and one with them over average 
size. The cubic volume of the larger trees was about three 
and a half times that of the smaller ones, but one of the bet- 
ter trees is making over double the growth of the average of 
that group. This may mean that this superior tree would ac- 
complish as much in 
twenty-five years as 
the average tree would 
do in fifty years. Were 
this to materialize, the 
planting cost and car- 
rying charges would 
be reduced to about 
one seventh, and the 
cost would be sufficient 
to make planting tim- 
ber profitable. 

Another group of 
fifty-four white ash 
seedlings which were 
all of one size when set 
out, grew four years 
and were measured. 
One half included 
trees containing ap- 
proximately two and a 
half times the volume 
of wood found in the 








ple, if the planting cost 
is $14 an acre and the 
lowest annual return 
that would satisfy a 
person planting timber 
is six per cent with 








taxes two per cent, the 
cost after one year 
would be $14 multi- 
plied by 1.08. Figur- 
ing the cost after a 
number of years re- 
quires the use of high- 
er mathematics, but the 
cost after fifty years is 
46.88 times the plant- 
ing cost. Furthermore, 
if a crop of timber matures in forty-five years its cost will 
be sixty-eight per cent of the cost when maturity is fifty 
years; in forty years forty-six per cent; in thirty-five years 
thirty-two per cent; in thirty years twenty-two per cent; in 
twenty-five years fifteen per cent; in twenty years ten per 
cent, and in fifteen years seven per cent. 

Thus if the time required to mature a crop of timber can 
be reduced to twenty-five years the cost of production will be 
about one-seventh of the cost of a crop requiring fifty years 








A group of five ash seedlings photographed in September 
1930, after four years’ growth from seed. All were approxi- 
mately the same size in the spring of 1928, when one year old. 


smaller trees. But a 
single one of these 
larger trees was fifteen 
feet five inches tall, and 
one and_ three-eighth 
inches in diameter in 
the fall of 1931. It 
contained over three 
times the volume of 
the average of all the 
larger trees. Can one 
decide from this that 
in seventeen years this 
tree would reach a size 
equal to fifty years’ 
growth of the average 
larger tree? Should 
this be true, planting 
and carrying charges 
would be reduced to 
about one-fourteenth of 
what could be expected 
of the larger trees, and a substantial profit could be made 
growing ash trees. 

To compare the most rapid growing ash with an average 
from the forest, the diameter and height of each of the fifty- 
four trees in the row were measured and the volume of the 
main stem calculated. The twenty-seven largest had an 
average volume of 48.03 cubic inches and the smallest ones 
20.27 cubic inches. The average for the entire lot was 32.43 
cubic inches. There was a comparatively uniform gradation 
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from the smallest to the largest, whose volume was 
thirty-seven times that of the smallest tree. 

Four years ago the writer saw four walnut trees 
about twelve inches in diameter and forty feet 
high whose tall straight trunks were without limbs 
for some twenty feet. From the best information 
they were not over fifteen to seventeen years old. 
Here again a merchantable tree was produced in 
one-third of the usual fifty years. 

AMERICAN Forests for April, 1931, describes 
a Moline elm which in seven years became forty 
feet high and eight inches in diameter. Even were 
the tree one inch in diameter when set out this 
would be a diameter increase of over one inch a 
year. One may question if this tree will keep 
growing at this rate during a long life, but the 
writer knows a one hundred year-old elm seventy- 
six inches in diameter. This tree had an average 
increase in diameter each year of its one hundred 
years of existence of three-fourths of an inch. 
Though growing in a lot some twenty feet below 
the street its top is level with the tops of elms on 
the street which are seventy-five years old and 
twenty inches to thirty inches in diameter. It 
contains several times the volume of these street 
trees. These examples show that trees of several 
species of unusually rapid growth are occasionally 
found. 

The planting of superior trees is really apply- 
ing to timber growing the same principles which 
make other branches of agriculture profitable. 
Only when the timber grower does this can he 
grow timber at a profit. 

While the problem of reforestation will not be 
entirely solved until each valuable species can be 
planted at a profit, a beginning can be made by 
working with those species whose wood has a high 
selling value and is least subject to competition 
from wood substitutes. For example, white ash in 
New Hampshire has a stumpage value double that 
of any other native wood; hickory has a high mar- 
ket value for ax and hammer handles; walnut and 
some others are equally promising. 

The problem of securing these superior trees 
is similar to work on which the Northern Nut 
Growers Association has been engaged during the past twen- 
ty years. The Association is searching for trees which bear 
better than usual nuts, while the timberman should be look- 
ing for trees which can produce wood two or three times as 
fast as the usual trees to be found in the forest. But the 
methods of finding the trees that bear superior nuts and of 
finding trees that will quickly produce superior timber are 
so similar that practically the same methods may be used. 
Indeed a given amount of effort put on the problem of find- 
ing superior timber trees will be more productive of results 
than the same effort of finding superior nut trees, for nut 
trees usually bear but one good crop in several years and 
only a good crop can determine the merits of the nuts, while 
a timber tree can be viewed every year and at all times 
of the year. a 
_ Having found superior trees, the next problem is to mul- 
tiply them. This cannot be done by planting seeds, for seed- 
ling trees vary tremendously. Some method must be used 
whereby each tree planted is actually a part of the original 
tree. Many plants are propagated by planting a “cutting” 
or piece of the plant, but trees that reproduce themselves in 
this way are limited. The willows and poplars are the best 
known. Other methods of multiplying trees will have to be 
worked out experimentally, but they will doubtless vary with 
each kind. It is believed, however, the methods of doing this 
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The same ash trees a year later. 
which corresponds with No. 1 in the preceding photograph. 
The trees have not been fertilized. 
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Note the growth of No. 7, 





The screen is the same in 
each photograph, being eight feet square. 


will be less expensive and troublesome than feared. For 
example, during the summer of 1931 an attempt was made to 
multiply the rapid growing ash. While the first trees cost 
over $5 each, further work leads to the hope that they can be 
produced for five cents or less. 

The possibilities of getting improved plants by hybridiza- 
tion has not been overlooked. The writer is keenly aware of 
the possibilities and has made several thousand nut tree hy- 
brids. These have been planted out preparatory to selecting 
the best. Remarkable results are obtained between ordinary 

* . 

parents, but the work on nut tree hybrids has shown that 
trees of excellence will produce progeny as superior to those 
of ordinary trees as the superior trees themselves are better 
than ordinary. Until individual timber trees of superior 
qualities are discovered, timber tree hybridizing is hardly 
worth while. Therefore, energy must first be directed to 
learning of superior trees already growing. Only after a 
fair number of these have been secured should improvement 
by hybridizing be undertaken. 

To sum up, the way to make tree growing profitable is to 
learn of trees of valuable species that are superior to average 
trees; learn how to reproduce them vegetatively; and plant 
these trees instead of ordinary seedlings. This will take real 
work intelligently directed. But a fraction of the amount 
now being expended annually (Continuing on page 620) 








ETIQUETTE AMONG THE BEASTS 
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basins of the ponds, touching all hearts with the starry 
glamour of love. 

At daybreak one morning I went into those fragrant glim- 
mering woods, having with me nothing but a turkey-call made 
out of a willow limb. Seating myself on an old pine stump, 
I gave one soft note. Immediately the gobbler answered 
from a tall cypress on the creekbank a half-mile away. Now, 
what stirs a gobbler at such a time is not so much the fem- 
inine voice as suspense and pique. He hears the female, but 
the caller must pretend that she is not the seeker, but the 
sought. To my surprise, after I had given that one persuasive 
note, a splendid black form suddenly filled the rosy morning 
heavens. This grand old hermit was flying straight for me. 
Watching him very closely, my hand on my call, the moment 
he came to ground about a hundred yards off, I made him 
aware of the place where his shy sweetheart was waiting. As 
there was no underbrush near, I could see precisely what he 
did. Listening keenly for a moment, he then came for me 
on a dead run, stopped thirty yards away to strut in most 
grandiloquent fashion, and to gobble blatantly. Then he 
advanced in all the sheeny grandeur of his nuptial plumage. 
When I moved, he was, of course, startled; but fear was not 
his chief emotion. He felt more disappointment and disgust. 
He did not fly. He did not run. He just stalked away with 
injured majesty. He had proved to me what on old woods- 
man had once said to me: “There ain’t nary a surveyor can 
run a line as straight as a gobbler will fly to a hen in the 
springtime.” 

Perhaps not many of my readers will ever have an oppor- 
tunity to watch love transform America’s noblest game bird. 
But surely all of us know the common mourning dove. Only 
in the season of courting and of mating does the male execute 
his singular sailing. Rising usually to a height considerably 
above the tallest trees, he sets his wings and volplanes,—now 
in a straight line gradually downward, now in slow wide 
circles. At such a time he looks larger than ordinary, and 
there is something very bold about both his demeanor and 
his maneuvering, which can hardly fail to impress his tender- 
hearted retiring mate. It sometimes occurs that when the 
doves are mated and in love’s rapturous full accord, the fe- 
male will join the male in the execution of his strange and 
difficult aerial stunts. The cooing of doves throughout the 
spring and summer is likewise a manifestation of their devo- 
tion. In the autumn and winter a note is seldom heard. 

I once observed the mating of two quail that had in it a 
peculiar power to awaken by suggestion both the memory 
and the anticipation of the aristocratic, somewhat haughty 
female. In some soft grass along an old fence-row the cock 
ran ahead of his ladylove, and every few moments would 
squat in the grass and settle himself deep into its yielding 
fragrance by turning himself quickly from side to side. When 
he had made this “nest,” he would step forth and chitter 
softly for the female to come up and be reminded of what 
joys had been theirs, and of what were still in store for them 
if she would only be kind. 

In much of the affection of wild mates for each other there 
is a depth and there is a tenderness of consideration that are 
heartening, proving that, after all, love has a part in the 
grand scheme of creation and evolution, and we see its light 
gleaming even in obscure places and even in humble hearts. 
There is clear evidence that mated wild things care for each 
other with a genuineness of affection far beyond what can be 
accounted for by mere physical attraction. 

Of the love-life of these birds, I think that of the cardinal 
is most appealing. The birds apparently mate for life. They 
go in pairs, even in the dead of winter; and even then they 
call cheerily to each other; and even when the world is icicle- 


hung, they remember love, and carol in its name clear scarlet 
madrigals. As the winter wanes, the song becomes fuller. 

All about us in the woods and the fields and the sky and 
the grass are the loving. And they have their etiquette 
about it. In our distractions of this kind we are not alone; 
and our own difficulties should be somewhat mitigated when 
we reflect that all living things are subject to the law of love; 
and that we are privileged so to interpret this law in its 
sacred aspect as to render life through it a spiritual adven- 
ture. It teaches us the sterility of mere physical or mental 
power. As far as we can tell, love in its highest sense is the 
only thing that survives these mortal years. There’s deep 
and tremendous significance in that—a hope large enough to 
enable us to face serenely whatever may befall. 

Another display of good manners—taking that term in a 
broad and generous sense—is the large tolerance with which 
wild creatures in general regard one another. Of course 
there are fights, originating almost wholly in love-rivalry; 
and there is the ancient feud between predatory creatures and 
their prey. But birds and animals are free from many of 
those causes which make human existence a continuous, and 
often a savage, competition. Because of the absence of most 
of those forms of rivalry known to us, nature’s children have 
developed among themselves the noble decorum of a wide 
tolerance. There are no social climbers. There are no busi- 
ness antagonists. There are no fantastic jealousies over 
place and power. But there does appear to be a bond of a 
consciousness of the rights of others. To a far greater degree 
than is commonly realized, they dwell together in unity. 

I know a curious example of this admirable spirit of 
tolerance. In a huge dead pine on my place in the South 
there is a series of hollows, one above the other; the lowest 
is at a height of about thirty feet, and the highest at ninety- 
three. In all there are seven separate hollows. During the 
course of a single mating season I have known these homes 
to be occupied by a pair of bluebirds, of black pileated wood- 
peckers, of flickers, of fox-squirrels, of screech-owls, and of 
sparrow-hawks! Here were six families, of entirely different 
nationalities, let us say; yet all living happily, one above 
the other, in the same tenement. Let us admit that such 
serenity required genuine tact and observance of etiquette. 

On Bull’s Island, unquestionably the finest private game 
preserve in America, I have often watched the wild creatures 
coming forth from the dense tropical forest to feed on the 
wide marshlands at sundown. This island is fairly alive 
with cattle, deer, turkeys, hogs, and goats; and all of them 
are equally wild. At sunset the turkeys go to roost in the 
great pines and the moss-shrouded oaks; the hogs then abate 
their foraging. But twilight seems to herald the activity of 
the cattle and goats, and especially of the deer. 

Being a good sport is, in a deep sense, showing good man- 
ners. Birds and animals have a gallantry of bearing that 
seems a part of their code of behavior. They bear disap- 
pointment, pain, death with a courage that is extraordinary. 
As arule they never complain. A certain resiliency of spirit 
is theirs, a certain grace of heart. A friend of mine, hearing 
me “take up” for the children of nature, is fond of objecting 
in this way: “But animals never do anything; they never 
achieve.” 

Yet they have solved the problem of living joyously and 
completely; and is not that victory a supreme achievement? 
Great behavior—and by that I mean serenity, an ease and 
appropriateness of manner on all occasions—is superior to 
a great act. Or else it is in itself the greatest of all deeds. 
Such behavior I find in birds and animals; they find joy and 
security not in observing an artificial etiquette of fashion, 
but the deeper etiquette of life, based on the laws of nature, 


which are the will of God. 
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EDITORIAL 


State Forestry in Virginia 


nouncement from the Commission on Conservation 

and Development that it had asked Chapin Jones, 
who has served as State Forester for the past seventeen 
years, to resign on or before March 1, next. The commis- 
sion’s indictment against the State Forester, it developed, 
was based upon alleged inefficiency in the administration 
of the State Forestry Department. Mr. Jones forthwith 
notified the commission that he refused to resign and de- 
manded a public hearing at which the full facts surround- 
ing the commission’s action and its specific bill of par- 
ticulars against him would have impartial consideration. 
The commission’s action came as a complete surprise to 
the people of the state and gave rise to reports and impli- 
cations that political considerations were at the bottom of 
the affair. Leading papers of the state joined with Mr. 
Jones in demanding a fair hearing, pointing out that it 
seemed strange for the commission to take seventeen years 
to discover his inefficiency. 

The success of state forestry in every state in the union 
depends upon keeping forest work free of politics or the 
color of politics. Otherwise, this field of public service 
will repel rather than attract the caliber of men required, 
and state forestry will fail signally in its larger social and 
economic objectives. Colored as it is with suspicion that 
the commission is sacrificing its State Forester upon a 
political cross, the Virginia case involves more than the 
welfare of Mr. Jones. Until it is clarified, it will be a 
blighting influence upon state forestry as well as other pro- 
fessional fields of state public service. The commission 
should not fear public scrutiny of its act. No one will 
deny it the right to dismiss men found to be unqualified as 
conservation officers. But the fact that its action in this 


| AST month forestry in Virginia was shaken by an an- 


instance is questioned by many people emphasizes the 
urgency of a searching and impartial review of the case. 

In the general field of forestry, Mr. Jones has long en- 
joyed a reputation as an able and efficient State Forester. 
Under his leadership and administration, Virginia’s De- 
partment of Forestry has rated high in the judgment of 
the United States Forest Service, which works in close con- 
tact with the State Department in cooperative forest fire 
protection under the Clarke-McNary Act. If his adminis- 
tration has been inefficient, particularly in the organization 
of forest fire work, the Federal Government would have 
detected it. Only a few months ago, a commission created 
by the last Virginia Legislature to study forestry conditions 
in the state paid high compliment to Mr. Jones. The com- 
mission’s report, prepared after exhaustive study of Vir- 
ginia forest conditions. said: 

“The selection of Chapin Jones as State Forester as 
of March 1, 1915, was an exceedingly happy one. His 
services through the years have been invaluable to the 
state. Naturally talented and adequately prepared, he 
has constantly exhibited an overwhelming interest in 
his work and has devoted himself to it unsparingly. 
Moreover, the commission is of the opinion that the 
morale of the entire personnel of the Virginia Forest 
Service is high; that the employees are deeply inter- 
ested in the success of the Service, and are giving to 
the state the best that is in them.” 

How does the Commission on Conservation and De- 
velopment reconcile its action with the finding of this 
special commission? It would appear that some one is 
wrong, and in fairness to Mr. Jones, his department and 
state forestry in general, a thorough and unbiased investi- 
gation of the case is demanded. 
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A Lively Alpine Chipmunk 


Short Lessons in Photography for the Outdoorsman 
PHOTOGRAPHING WILD BIRDS AND MAMMALS 


HILE whole volumes have been written on this one 
subject, it has been the author’s experience that the 
average results of the outdoor man who seeks to 


photograph living wild birds 
and mammals in their native 
habitats are often disap- 
pointing. This is usually due 
to two causes: (1) the in- 
herent difficulties involved; 
and (2), lack of proper 
equipment for this particu- 
lar branch of photography. 

The outdoor man is well 
aware of the fact that many 
animals are active only dur- 
ing early morning or late 
evening hours when the light 
is, photographically speak- 
ing, poor or even impossible. 
Added to this handicap, we 
have the rapid movements of 
living wild animals, espe- 
cially when they are alarmed 
or sometimes even when 
their mere interest is excited. 
Usually the photographer is 
not able to approach close 
to the subject to be photo- 


By JOSEPH S. DIXON 











Joseph Dixon admits his hobby to be animal photog- 
raphy, and he is well grounded to express himself 
fully along that line despite the 
fact that, as he says, often re- 
sults may be _ disappointing. 
Born at Quaker Valley, near 
Galena, Kansas, in 1884, he at- 
tended the Throop Polytechnic 
Institute at Pasadena, graduat- 
ing in 1909. His love for and 
enthusiastic interest in animals 
led to further study in zoology 
at Stanford and forestry at the 
University of California, fol- 
lowed by his appointment as 
Economic Mammologist there. 


His investigations and reports on’ 


habitats, feeding and other animal problems have been 
a valuable contribution to the science. He is at present 
engaged in a survey in this field for the National Park 


Service. 
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graphed. For this reason, best results cannot be obtained 
with the ordinary kodak, and especial equipment becomes 
necessary. In the writer’s experience, a rapid, long-focus 


lens is one of the basic re- 
quirements for this sort of 
work. Since the animals 
move about, it is desirable 
to have the lens supple- 
mented by a focal plane shut- 
ter and that it be mounted on 
a Graflex or some other kind 
of reflecting camera. How- 
ever, for extreme speed work, 
such as that of photograph- 
ing birds or animals in full 
flight, the Speed Graflex type 
of camera, with its fast lens, 
focal plane shutter, and di- 
rect view finder, is an ideal 
outfit. 

After investigating a full 
quota of long focus and tele- 
scopic lenses, the author's 
choice has rested upon the 
“fixed separation” type of 
telescopic lens, such as the 
Dallmeyer, Dallon, or the 
Teleross. These lenses are 
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easily mounted upon ordinary Graflex cameras of short ex- 
tension and give a large image even at a reasonable distance. 

After using many brands of “press” and other fast plates, 
as well as cut film, roll film, and film pack, the author’s 
choice has narrowed down to panchromatic cut film, which 
can be obtained in various speeds and which has the advan- 
tage of being sensitive to all colors and is, at the same time, 
light and portable. It should be remarked at this point that 
the published speeds of these emulsions are usually figured 
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upon a black-and-white basis, and, since many of the ani- 
mals and birds to be photographed have rich redd 
brown colors, | have found in actual practice that a pan- 
chromatic film may be actually faster for such subjects than 
a “speed” plate or film which is given a much higher black- 
and-white rating. 

As to methods of working, I have found that certain small 
mammals and birds have definite lookout or feeding posts, 
and that a camera may be set up on a tripod, focused upon 


The Chickadee’s Luncheon 


A Trio of Baldpates 


Three Bull Elk, Feeding at Evening 


So many varying factors enter into the successful photography of game and wild life that, 
the author says, these handicaps must be overcome by the use of special equipment which he 
describes. The striking studies reproduced on this page are examples of his work. 
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the spot that the animal is known to occupy, and then re- 
leased by the operator at a distance by pulling on a thread 
after the shutter has been set and the slide withdrawn. The 
picture of the chipmunk was obtained in this manner. In 
like manner, birds may be photographed at or on their nests. 
However, the greatest skill is required in stalking wild game 
in its native habitat. It has been the author’s experience that 
if the photographer approaches directly toward his quarry, 
the animal will often become immediately alarmed and take 


flight. However, it has been his experience that if, instead 
of taking a direct route, a slow circuitous approach is made, 
one can gradually edge in toward the animal and eventually 
get within photographing distance. I personally do not seek 
to secure a large image on the original negative, being satis- 
fied if I can get a small, sharp image, as much as one inch, 
which later can be enlarged. 

I have found that an F 4.5 lens on a 314 x 414 Graflex, or 
a .17 inch lens on a 4.x 5 Graflex, give good results. 





THE MULE DEER OF MONTANA 


(Continued from page 591) 


of the dried cornstalks. 
Better, far better it would be for the race, should the 


mule deer still winter in the mountains, battling the deeper 
winter snows, browsing upon fir needles, snow brush, and 
tree lichens, and braving the attacks of lean coyotes. In 
the valleys snow is less troublesome, coyotes are easier to 
avoid, and food is generally more abundant. But here 
dwells man, greatest enemy of all. 

During the first winter that the deer inhabited this val- 
ley, hundreds were killed out of season by residents and 
by transient laborers in the lumber woods. Dozens more 
not killed instantly were wounded or crippled by spotlight 
hunters traveling the highways in automobiles, and break- 
ing three game laws with every rifle shot. On our ranch 
alone I found the bodies of seven deer that had escaped 
into darkness to die of wounds inflicted by spotlight kill- 
ers. This unlawful and infamous practice became com- 
mon, and proved very destructive; for a mule deer will 
frequently stand entranced by the glare of the light until 
struck by a bullet, even though a dozen or more shots are 
fired. 

During the next two winters this disgraceful and unlawful 
slaughter was repeated. The mule deer did not reach the 
valley until the hunting season had closed, but killing was 
carried on throughout both winters. Then in the fall of 
1930 the more serious result of the mule deer’s change of 
migration time became evident. During the first few days of 
the thirty-two-day hunting season, following a light fall of 
snow, most of the does and fawns inhabiting the Whitefish 
Range country migrated to this valley. Here where they 
had become accustomed to man, and had never been openly 
hunted, the deer showed very little fear of the hunters, who 
now, for the first time, could kill them legally throughout 
the farming district. Literally by the hundreds they were 
shot down almost like cattle from the highways, and every- 
where in the cut-over woods of the lowlands. News of the 
abundance of game spread quickly by telegraph and letter. 
By day and by night autoloads of hunters from all over the 
Northwest streamed into the small valley where were gath- 
ered a large share of the mule deer does and fawns from a 
vast mountain range. Within a week scarcely a deer re- 
mained alive, and hunters beyond number moved back to 
the foothills, where the bucks, in search of does, were moving 
downward. After a month of unprecedented slaughter had 
passed, the season ended. The killing of deer, however, 
continued throughout the winter, with but little interference 
by game law enforcement officers. Spring found the deer 
alarmingly reduced in numbers. More serious still was the 
fact that but few fawns escaped the slaughter, and that far 


more does than bucks were killed; even under most favor- 
able conditions, the increase for several seasons will be much 
smaller than during past years. 

So it is that the mule deer now inhabiting this mountain 
region, by choosing for their winter range the valleys where 
men reside, have endangered the continued welfare of their 
kind. Although the legal toll by hunters has increased 
alarmingly during recent years through the use of auto- 
mobiles for quick transportation over new mountain roads 
into the deer’s usual range, this concentration of the deer 
from innumerable forested, rugged mountains in a few 
small, settled valleys results in a far greater yearly kill. 
Protective regulations can be obtained only through action 
of the state legislature—at best a slow and uncertain process. 
Furthermore, laws affect only the legal kill; and years of 
observation and experience have convinced me that in aver- 
age seasons, sixty to seventy-five per cent of the deer taken 
in this section of the country are killed unlawfully. Lack 
of enforcement leads to disregard for game laws; and dis- 
regard for laws prevents effective enforcement. Here where 
game is common this “vicious circle” has been permitted to 
develop disgracefully. 

But perhaps my outlook has been affected by the blackness 
of the night. Now the meadow before me becomes dimly 
perceptible as I write, and I can distinguish phantom shad- 
ows drifting toward its far edge as the mule deer move into 
the woods at the approach of dawn. Perhaps there is ap- 
proaching also the dawn of a new day in game protection 
and game law enforcement in Montana, as well as in other 
states. Perhaps the administration of game matters will be 
freed from the crippling, selfish grasp of politics, and a way 
will be opened for experienced, open-minded conservation- 
ists and men trained in game management and protection to 
establish a better balance between the welfare of the game, 
the wishes of sportsmen, and the interests of the great major- 
ity of people who do not hunt. And perhaps this great 
majority, regarding game animals and birds not as a special 
class of wild life living merely to give man the sport of 
hunting and killing, but as wild creatures endowed with the 
same inherent right to live as all natural life—perhaps this 
majority will awaken to a realization of its duty and oppor- 
tunity to aid in the conservation and control of game. 

And if this new period is not too long in dawning, perhaps 
the mule deer of Montana and her sister states may continue 
for years unnumbered to enjoy the zest of life among the 
great mountains, forests, and open country of the West, to 
give the hunter a thrilling chase, and to delight the observing 


nature lover by day and by night. 

















A OREST Fate FOR Boys AND DIRLS 


Conducted by WAKELIN MCNEEL 


THE RISE OF JOHNNY MUSQUASH 


and can’t re- 
treat overland 
to lands of 
genial temper- 
ature and suf- 
ficient food? What will the turtle do, and 
the frog? They would stand a poor 
chance if migration were their means of 
escaping the deadly dangers of winter. 
What would the chipmunk do? What 
about the woodmouse, the beaver, the 
hedgehog, and Johnny Musquash, the 
muskrat? Winter is a time of least heat, 
least food, least light, least vitality, and, it 
is safe to say, the time of most deaths. To 
appreciate what winter really means we 
must leave the comfort of our artificially 
heated homes and visit the frozen rivers 
and lakes. We must see not women clad 
in coats of “Hudson seal,” but the yield- 
ers of this fur, the muskrats themselves, in 
their frozen houscs of mud-reed mortar. 


Much of the time and energy of all liv- 


Life-size track of a 
muskrat’s fore foot. 


E need entertain no 
alarm for robin. He has 
heard the shrill blast of 


the North Wind trumpet and has 
made his way toward the South. 
But what will those “poor 
things” do that have no wings 


“The North wind doth blow 
And we shall have snow, 


And what will Robin do then, 


Poor thing?” 


ing creatures is spent in preparation for winter. Man taps 
the great store-house of energy, the coal beds, that he 
may sit comfortably by his hearth; he stores the harvests in 
silo, barn and cellar, and preserves food in jars and cans. 
The bee works all summer that he may have enough for win- 
ter consumption; the chipmunk, equal to the bee in thrift, 
starts hoarding for the winter before the swallows begin to 
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Johnny Musquash looks for all the world like a giant meadow mouse, 
with his round head, short ears, black shining eyes and long hairs on his 





The home of Johnny Musquash looks like a hummock and it 
fits so naturally into the surroundings that unless one knew, 
he would never suspect that it was a habitation. 
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nose and mouth. 


flock. Johnny Chuck makes a silo of himself by 
filling his skin to rotundity with fat. In all living 
creatures there is an awareness that winter is com- 
ing and preparations must be made for it. 

Nature has a variety of ways in providing for 
the winter care of her creatures. These are illus- 
trated in the robin, the frog, the woodchuck and 
the muskrat.* The robin, like most birds, escapes 
the winter by flight. Some birds, like the junco, 
partridge and tree swallow, are hardy or fool- 
hardy enough to risk remaining all winter, and 
when we observe them feeding on the seeds of the 
ragweed, we discover that even this lowly plant 
has a place in the scheme of things. But the frog 
has no feathers, fur, or fat and survives the winter 
by digging into the mud at the bottom of the ditch. 
The frost may reach him and freeze him tight, but 
in the spring he will thaw out and look as good as 
new. His winter existence is not a sleep; he goes 
far beyond the realm of sleep. There must be so 
thorough a stoppage of all activity that it seems 
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more like “sleep’s twin sister, death.” His is a most danger- 
ous and mysterious winter sojourn in the ooze, and it is a 
miracle that with the rise of temperature he can return to 
life. Yet experiments have been conducted in freezing frogs 
in a solid cake of ice and upon thawing there was no ap- 
parent injury. The hedgehog or woodchuck can’t go over- 
land to genial climate so he goes under land. He spends his 
summer stuffing his baggy hide with every particle of fat he 
can get into it, and when the great hypnotist waves his wand 
he crawls into his hole, five or six feet below the surface, and 
waits for the resurrection of spring. That sounds simple 
enough, but when one learns what actually takes place he 
wonders that there is a survival at all. Death is always next 
door. The heart beats very feebly and irregularly, breathing 
is weak, the intestinal tract is empty, the kidneys cease to 
function, or practically so, and the creature loses weight. 
Life saves itself by “lying low,” ceas- 
ing to struggle, feeding upon the en- 


freezes and covers the marsh with a shelter of ice, all winter 
is left above. The door to the home is below the freezing 
line and is open the whole winter, as are the many trails; 
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A MUSKRAT'S TRAIK tHROUGH THE MupD 


for the marsh is the muskrat’s cupboard and it is stored with 

fresh roots of calamus, blue flag, arum and cattail—the fa- 
vorite foods of Johnny Musquash. 

No animal prepares a more interesting home to escape the 

winter than does the musquash. First 

he finds a rather solid foundation on 





ergy stored as fat in the tissues, 
gradually starving itself without feel- 
ing it. The woodchuck is a warm 
blooded animal, by which is meant 
that he has the power to maintain a 
constant body temperature. Human 
beings are warm blooded, and the 
constant body temperature is 98.6 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. If the temperature 


a bank 


Winter Quarters in 


the tussocks of rushes. Upon this he 
builds with reeds plastered with mud. 
When his house is finished it has a 
dome that extends two or three feet 
above the water; or if occupied by 
many muskrats and is many cham- 
bered, it may be five or six feet high. 
The walls are a foot thick and so well 
made that rain, frost, fox, weasel or 
dog can‘t get to the living quarters— 








increases above that point it becomes 
manifest by a fever; if it falls below, 


a snug room just below the dome and 





by chills. Yet the woodchuck during 
hibernation cools to a degree that 
would be fatal in ordinary life. As 
the world gets colder and lower tem- 
perature makes its way into his win- 
ter quarters, the fat burns too slowly 
to maintain the body temperature, his 
heat-regulating mechanism no longer 
functions and Johnny Chuck is saved 
from death by becoming temporarily 








above the water line. This room is 
lined with leaves and moss. The 
whole house looks just like a hum- 
mock and fits so naturally into the 
surroundings that the uninitiated 
would pass it by without sensing it to 
be a place of habitation. What more 
interesting preparation for passing 
the winter can you find? Of course, 
where the banks are suitable, the 








cold blooded. 

It would be interesting to run down 
a list of the mammals and inquire what solution each has for 
the problem of winter. We have seen that birds evade hard 
times by migration, but this means of escaping is not open to 
any of the mammals except the bat. The chipmunk stores 
up food but does not hibernate. How many others can you 
name that do this? Then there are mammals that neither 
store nor hibernate, but brave the rigor of the winter, such 
as the porcupine, fox and skunk. The muskrat neither stores 
nor hibernates, but builds a 
“but and ben” either in a suit- 
able bank or a mound- like 
house of mud-reed mortar. 
Here many may live, for the 
muskrat, un- 
like the beav- 
er, is monog- 
amous. When 
the water 


Hole 
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The summer home 
of Johnny Musquash 


muskrat may not build a house of 
mud-reed mortar but burrows into 
the bank and constructs his living room or rooms. But he is 
the same species of muskrat, as is shown by the fact that the 
next winter he may contruct a home of aquatic plants and 
mud. Yet with all this preparation, Johnny Musquash may 
make miscalculation. The spring thaws often fill the living 
chambers and drive the creatures from their homes. They 
migrate to higher land and are often preyed on by weasels, 
hawks and owls. Johnny Musquash’s main protection is his 
ability to swim, which he does quite well. On land he handles 
himself clumsily. Yet when cornered he will put up a fierce 
fight, and he has strong incisors that are exceedingly effective. 
Johnny Musquash looks like a large overgrown meadow 
mouse with his round head, short ears, black eyes and long 
hairs about the nose and mouth. His hind feet and tail are 
the swimming equipment but the front feet are the land 
utensils. The hind legs are longer and stronger than the 
front and the feet which seem to be partially webbed have 
stiff hairs that fill in the space between the toes. The tail is 
about eight inches long, strong, 

flat and is covered with scales. 
It serves admirably as a rudder 
and propeller, and | am told 
that Johnny issues warning to 
his companions by hitting the 
water violently with his tail. 
Now we come to a feature of 
the muskrat that interests every 
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outdoor boy—how to recognize Johnny by the tracks he 
leaves behind. We naturally conclude that the imprints of 
the front feet are smaller than the hind and more defined. 
This is true. But the main characteristic is the well defined 
tail print. When the animal jumps, as it must do in the 
snow, the tail imprint is broken and the feet imprints are in 
pairs. When walking the trail is continuous and the tail 
leaves a narrow well defined line. 

Our interest in Johnny Musquash is keen because he cov- 
ers so wide a range from the northern limit of trees to the 
Gulf of Mexico, has a wonderfully made house, has interest- 
ing feeding habits, and also because he is the king of all 
fur-bearing animals. The outer coat is made up of long 
coarse hairs but the inner coat is thick and fine. In prepar- 
ing the pelts for commerce the long hairs are plucked, leav- 
ing the soft under coat, which, when dyed and finished, is 
sold under the name of “Hudson Seal.” 

It is interesting, this story of the rise of Johnny Musquash. 
You have read stories of the early days of trapping and traf- 
fic in furs, of the times when great fortunes were made, like 
that of the first John Jacob Astor, in the commerce of furs. 
Beaver was king then and the muskrat was disdainfully ig- 
nored. Every means of pelt-taking was permissible, there 
was no closed season; beavers were trapped, shot, caught in 
pitfalls, and there was no bag limit. It was easy to trap 
them, for their dams betrayed their homes. This persecution 
coupled with the fact that the beaver is not prolific and 
could not reproduce in sufficient numbers to keep pace with 
the demand, made deep inroads in their numbers. In 1903, 
or thereabouts, a means was practised in Europe of turning 
the plebeian muskrat skin into the soft beautiful “Hudson 
Seal.” In that year almost 2,000,000 pelts were sent to Lon- 
don for curing, dyeing and finishing. These furs sent abroad 
as raw hides were returned and sold to American purchasers 


at many times the original cost. During the World War, 
when all Europe was seething with military operations, 
American fur dealers hastened to Europe to learn the cov- 


eted secrets of preparing “Hudson Seal.” Whole families 
were literally brought back to America. European fur work- 
ers, accustomed to receiving a few pennies a day, received 
surprising sums over here. They were paid well for know- 
ing how. Now America is the greatest producer, as well as 
consumer of fur. Between 700,000 and 1,000,000 people are 
busily engaged during the open season gathering. the pelts 
needed in the fur trade. These trappers exact a heavy toll 
annually, and the question arises whether or not the fur bear- 
ers can stand it without extinction. But Johnny Musquash 
alleviates this fear. Even though the toll is now 17,000,000 
pelts annually, according to some authorities he has actually 
thrived. There are many factors that bring this about. The 
muskrat is very prolific, a pair having at least three litters a 
year with three to eight in a litter. There are laws regulating 
the time and manner of trapping, and the bag limit. Move- 
over, the muskrat is not subject to disease and is readily 
adaptable to changed conditions. For instance, the dry 
weather of the past two years has dried up millions of acres 
of marsh land and the muskrat, guided by unerring instinct, 
migrated to more favorable localities. His instinct is stil] 
held in such high respect that the severity of the winter is 
often prophesied according to the size of his home and the 
thickness of the walls. 

The muskrats have completed their homes; Johnny Chuck 
is bulging with fat, ready to retire, just waiting for cold 
weather to produce coma; the squirrels and mice have their 
storehouses full; the geese have journeyed southward and 
the gates of the northland have closed. 

The North wind doth blow 


{nd we shall have snow— 


Sa_» 


FAMOUS TREES EVERY BOY AND GIRL 
SHOULD KNOW 


No. I---THE CAMBRIDGE ELM 








For THE PAST TEN MONTHS THE 
WHOLE WORLD HAS HONORED THE 


The WASHINGTON ELM AT CAMBRIDGE, 
MASSACHUSETTS , IS PERHAPS DEARER 
TO THE HEARTS OF AMERICANS THAN 
ANY TREE OF HISTORY. TRAVELERS FROM 
EVERY NATION HAVE LOOKED WITH REV- 
ERENCE UPON ITS GREAT SPREADING 
BRANCHES, ARTISTS HAVE PAINTED IT, 

ANO POETS HAVE SUNG ITS PRAISES. 


MEMORY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
AMERICAS GREATEST CITIZEN, 
WHOSE BICENTENNIAL CLOSES 
THIS NOVEMBER. THUS IT IS 
APPROPRIATE THAT EVERY 

AMERICAN SHOULD CHERISH THE 




















MEMORY OF THE GREAT ELM. 


estes 





= 
Acroucn EXPERTS FOUGHT FOR ITS LIFE, 


O THE OLD ELM SUCCUMBED TO OLD AGE AND 
NE HUNORED AND FORTY — FIVE 


YEARS AFTER CAMBRIDGE WAS 
SETTLED, HISTORIANS HAVE RECORDED, 
AND ON JULY 3, 1775, GENERAL 
WASHINGTON TOOK COMMAND OF 


DISEASE IN OCTOBER 1923, AND WAS REMOVED, 
HOWEVER NOT BEFORE A NUMBER OF CUTTINGS 
WERE MADE AND SUCCESSFULLY PROPAGATED 
TO CARRY ON ITS FAME. TODAY, THERE ARE 

SCIONS GROWING AT THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM 
IN BOSTON AND ON THE CAMPUS OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON AT SEATTLE. 


THE CONTINENTAL ARMY UNDER 
THIS TREE TO LEAD THEM TO VICTORY 
AND INDEPENDENCE. 















































Matilijia Canyon Fire Largest in History of California 


east across the Sespe River and burned about 


The great Matilija Canyon fire which from 
September 7 to September 21 raced over thou- 
sands of acres in the Santa Barbara National 
Forest, in California, was the largest in the 
history of forest fire protection in California, 
according to the United States Forest Service. 
Although it is impossible at the time of going 
to press to give an accurate estimate of its 
size, field reports of the Forest Service indicate 
the length of the fire line exceeded 400 miles. 
In five hours the flames, driven by a heavy 
wind, burnd over more than 30,000 acres. 

Started, it is believed, by a hunt- 


line was also made and the situation did not 
look impossible until the third day, when the 
fire ran north and east jumping the Sespe 
River and going as far east as Mutau Flats. 
It traveled twelve miles air line in less than 
one hour, burning a strip twelve miles by five. 

“Despite the size of the fire after this, the 
second night attack was organized to handle 
all sectors. Actual success was only partial be- 
cause the flames continued to spread the second 
night as they had previously. During the first 
three days of the fire the relative humidity was 


5,000 acres-in the Sulphur Peak country. This 
run trapped County Forester Emerick and 
sixty-five men and a woman packer in the 
Santa Paula country but all escaped. 

“It is impossible to tell with any accuracy 
the perimeter of this fire. By section line it is 
about 120 miles around the fire and the actual 
length of line was probably from 350 to 400 miles. 

“In my opinion, there was remarkably little 
line lost. In the Juncal some line could not 
be held and the run of the 17th out-flanked a 
section of line on the Topas which 
had held to that time. 





er in the north fork of Matilija 
Creek, the fire was not discovered 
until it had gained considerable 
headway due to its location in a 
“blind” area—a section hidden 
from view of the protective force. 
Then, believed under control, and 
covering less than 2,000 acres, a 
driving wind, with a velocity of 
from thirty-five to fifty miles an 
hour, sent the flames on a mad 
race through canyons and over 
ridges, trapping groups of fire- 
fighters, threatening communities, 
and destroying watersheds. 
According to S. B. Show, region- 
al director of the Forest Service 
for California, the fire at one time 
spread twelve miles air line in less 
than one hour, burning a strip twelve 
miles long and five miles wide. 
“The fire was discovered by a 
forest officer and Ranger Baxter 





New York Plants Most Trees 


Statistics gathered by the United States Department the 
of Agriculture show that the State of New York in 
1931 distributed and planted more forest trees than 
any other State in the Union, about forty per cent of 
all the trees planted throughout the country. 

During the year, a total of 41,211,500 trees were 
distributed from the State-owned nurseries of the Con- 
servation Department, as compared with 23,871,248 
trees distributed in the State of Michigan. 

The large majority of the trees distributed in New 
York were planted on State-owned land—some in the 
Forest Preserve, but mostly on reforestation areas, as 
1931 was the first year in which the State entered into 
quantity acquisition and planting of abandoned farm 
lands under the Reforestation Program. The remainder 
of the trees were given to counties, cities and water 
districts for planting on public lands, or sold to institu- 
tions, clubs and individuals for planting on private lands. 


“Two planes were used constant- 
ly in scouting the fire. Radios were 
also used constantly and several of 
twenty-five camps could be 
reached only through this means. 
The operators experienced a great 
deal of difficulty in reaching camps 
which were under the smoke and 
heat blanket towards the leeward 
side of the fire. Messages often 
were slow in coming through dur- 
ing the long spell of active spread 
of the fire. No particular difficulty 
was experienced with pack stock 
although it was necessary to work 
the animals very hard. An attempt 
was made to service some of the 
camps on the Topas by using tractors, 
but this did not prove very effective. 

“As usual, the drinking water 
problem was a critical one on the 
high ridges above the Topa Topas 
and Cuyama. Some labor trouble 








left at once, reaching the fire 
around noon,” Mr. Show reported. 
“A crew of forty men came in later and by five 
o’clock about two-thirds of the perimeter had 
been controlled with every prospect of catch- 
ing the fire up that night. The fire at that 
time covered less than 2,000 acres. Supervisor 
Boulden with a follow-up crew was on his way 
in when the fire was suddenly swept away by 
an exceedingly high wind and that night 
reached an area of about 30,000 acres. The 
first run was to the south and west, crossing 
the main coast ridee and burning a tremendous 
area in the Matiliia Canyon drainage. That 
first rush trapped Supervisor Boulden and his 
crew in the Matilija Canyon but they man- 
aged to escane after several hours. 

“During the second day, the fire continued 
to spread, burning from ten to twenty thousand 
acres more, but material progress in holding 


very low, being down to five in an adjacent sta- 
tion, and wind velocities on the exposed ridges 
were from thirty-five to fifty miles an hour. 
“From the fourth day on, the fire spread al- 
most continuously, running up the north slope 
of the Topa Topas and over the south slopes, 
working over the divide between the Sespe and 
Cuyama Rivers and into the Juncal drainage. 
“T want to emphasize that weather condi- 
tions remained critically serious for the first 
ten days. During this long period there never 
was a time when the fire was not spreading 
actively. The last major run was on Friday 
night and Saturday morning, September 16 
and 17. At this time, the fire broke through 
the Topa Topa ridge and ran down to within 
a few miles of Ojai, burning a large part of 
the Santa Paula watershed. It then jumped 
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was experienced because of this fact 
but, in the main, the supply was barely adequate. 
“T consider it very remarkable that we lost 
no men on this fire. It must be remembered 
that it was being actively fought on all fronts 
from the very start and considering the tre- 
mendous and sudden spread which took place 
I believe it is a real tribute to the men in 
charge of the lines that no casualties occurred. 
So far as I know there were only two serious 
injuries, both caused by men falling over cliffs. 
“This fire, of course, was the largest that has 
ever been handled during the entire history of 
the Forest Service in California and made 
very heavy demands on the intelligence and 
capacity of the men in charge. I do not know 
right now of any major errors of generalship 
and, on the contrary, I know of many cases of 
very high class planning.” 
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North Dakota County Classifies 
Soil for Fairer Tax 


Determined to attack its farm taxation prob- 
lem wherever possible with facts instead of 
guesswork, McKensie County, in Western 
North Dakota, has inaugurated a comprehen- 
sive, exhaustive soil classification as the first 
step in a new land valuation program. The 
classification is being made by State workers 
and the Soil Survey of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Students of soils, taxation, and land utiliza- 
tion have praised the McKensie County com- 
missioners for their progressiveness in turning 
to scientists for knowledge about their prob- 
lem. The project is being watched with inter- 
est, especially because the county is on the 
western border of the State and is in what is 
known as the Northern Great Plains area, or 
dry land belt. Although not classed as mar- 
ginal land, the 2,800 square miles of territory 
of the county lie in a region where rainfall is 
light and where the correct use of the land is 
essential to profitable operation. 

The soil classification is only the first step, 
although a fundamentally valuable one, in the 
county’s program of fairer land valuation. Af- 
ter the survey is completed the department will 
publish a soil map and a report on the county’s 
soils. 


Add to Petrified Forest 


The famous “Painted Desert” area, which 
includes some colorful “bad lands” and a 
Black Forest of petrified wood, was added to 
the Petrified Forest National Monument, in 
Arizona, when President Hoover signed a 
proclamation on September 23. 

The proclamation covers approximately 
53,300 acres, of which 23,832 acres were al- 
ready government owned land and approxi- 
mately 29,468 acres were privately owned. 
The territory added is a few miles north of 
the present monument and a strip a mile wide 
connects the two areas. The newly-constructed 
bridge over the Rio Puerco, which was dedi- 
cated in July, makes this area easily accessible 
to visitors from Petrified Forest. 

The addition of the “Painted Desert” to the 
Petrified Forest Monument makes of this a 
most unique reservation, beginning with color- 
ful marl dunes, spotted with great black 
petrified trees—some perhaps lying where 
they fell with stumps and roots undisturbed— 
then proceding south over a level cactus and 
sage-dotted plain, crossing the historic Santa 
Fe Trail, and ending in another petrified 
forest region, where giant trees that were 
carried in millions of years ago by flood waters 
gleam like jewels in the sunlight. 

The magnificent “Painted Desert” region 
was first discovered by Coronado in 1540, and 
was named by him the “El Pintado Desierto.” 





Urge Appropriations for Forest 
Protection 


Continued state and federal appropriations 
for forest protection and an early return to 
the original plan of the Clarke-McNary Act 
was urged in a resolution passed by the Em- 
pire State Forest Products Association at its 
annual meeting in Albany, New York, on 
October 6. The association endorsed the work 
of the Timber Conservation Board, and urged 
that means be undertaken for its continuance, 


and urged the clarification of the clause in 
the emergency unemployment act which au- 
thorizes the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to make loans for protection and develop- 
ment of forests. 

Charles E. Norris, of the Northern New 
York Power and Light Company, was reelected 
President of the Association for the coming 
year. Other officers reelected included Vice- 
President Thomas H. Sterling, of the West 
Virginia Paper Company; Treasurer W. Clyde 
Sykes, of the Emporia Lumber Company; and 
Forestry-Secretary A. B. Recknagel, of Cor- 
nell University. Victor S. Luke, of the West 
Virginia Paper Company, was elected a new 
member of the Board of Directors to succeed 
George W. Sisson, Jr., who as an ex-President 
will automatically continue to serve on the 
Board. 








RUSSELL 
hand sewed 


moccasins 


Russell Moccasins are the 
world’s finest woodsman’s 
footgear — hand-sewed from 
choice, close grain Paris 
Veals — never-rip seams—ab- 
solutely waterproof — true 
moccasin comfort — lowest- 
cost-per-mile durability — 
can be resoled* many times. 
Write for free catalog show- 
ing famous Ike Walton, 
Never-Leak Imperial, Chief, 


ete. 

W. C. Russell 
Moccasin Co, 
931 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wis. 
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TREE SURGERY SUPPLY CO. 
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OLS — EQUIPMENT 


Lico TREE Foop 


Lico Sor, CORRECTOR 
Lico PRUNING DRESSING 
Lico TREE WATERPROOFING 
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CHATTO 


324 W. LANCASTER AVE. 
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PANAMA 


Simplifies Forest Fire Fighting 


EASY TO INSTALL 
SIMPLE TO OPERATE 


with the cooperation of Forest Fire Fighters 

strictly for the purpose of fighting Forest 
Fires. It can be installed in thirty minutes or 
less on any Model A 4-cylinder Ford or any 6- 
cylinder Chevrolet Motor. When pump is not in 
operation only one part is in motion, the Vv 
pulley, which is mounted on ball bearings on 
the end of the pump shaft. 


“Ta Pumping Unit was designed and built 








PATENT APPLIED FOR 











At moderate motor speeds the PANAMA pump will deliver 
from 300 to 600 gallons of water per hour at 50 to 70 Ibs. 
pressure. The Discharge Nozzle may be closed while the 


elutch is in and the pump in operation, no harm is done nor 


is any water wasted, as an AUTOMATIC BY-PASS passes 
the water being pumped back into the suction side of the 
pump. The by-pass has a PRESSURE REGULATOR which 
can be set for the pressure desired. 


The PANAMA pump is light in weight. It does not interfere 


in any way with the operation of the motor to which it is 
attached, and it is inexpensive to buy. Write for Folder P-2. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Panama Machinery & Supply Co. 
Panama City, Florida 
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Let’s talk turkey 


DECLARE a moratorium on 
bother and fuss, come 
have your Thanksgiving in 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall and 
Atlantic City. If that reliable 
appetite is jaded, the tonic air 
will whip it to a keen edge. 


A brisk walk along the Board- 
walk in the morning. Golf on 
one of our nearby courses. Or 
perhaps a ride on the beach. 
Dinner . . . and such a din- 
ner! ...at your own family 
table. That’s a real Thanks- 
giving. Turkey ... and no 
trouble. Festivity ... yet no 
confusion. 


An exhilarating week-end, 
full of many pleasant hours. 
For besides the stimulating 
out-of-doors there are game 
rooms, squash courts, health 
baths, entertainments, in 
the hotel. And there is the 
homelike spirit that makes 
people come with their 
families year after year to 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
Winter rates, lowest in years. 
Write for literature. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 











Logan Elm Fund Receives Gift 


Descendants of the man whom Logan, of the 
Cayuga tribe, accused in a famous oration of 
murdering his family, have joined with con- 
tributors in an effort to save the Logan Elm, 
near Circleville, Ohio. The elm is the one 
under which the eloquent chief delivered the 
oration destined to gain fame through the writ- 
ing of Thomas Jefferson and as a recital from 
McGuffey school readers. 

Captain Michael Cresap, accused by Chief 
Logan, was one of Lord Dunmore’s guides on 
the expedition which resulted in peace with the 
Indians 158 years ago. Mark W. Cresap, of 
Chicago, and Logan Cresap, of the United 
States Navy, descendants of the guide, have 
contributed to a $900 fund necessary to save 
the ancient elm from destruction threatened 
by its age. Logan Cresap received his name 
from the same source as the tree. 

Chief Logan’s accusation, since proved err- 
ing, was made as an explanation of why he 
did not desire peace with the white man. 

The oration, according to the Jefferson ver- 
sion, began: “I appeal to any white man to 
say if ever he entered Logan’s cabin hungry 
and he gave him not meat; if ever he came 
cold and naked and he clothed him not.” 

The oration continued: “There runs not a 
drop of my blood in the veins of any living 
creature. This called on me for revenge. I 
have sought it; I have killed many; I have 
glutted my vengence. 

“For my country I rejoice at the beams of 
peace. But do not harbor a thought that mine 
is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. He 
would not turn on his heel to save his life. 
Who is there to mourn for Logan? Not one.” 


Many Visit Wakefield 

More than 50,000 persons visited Wakefield, 
the birthplace of George Washington, during 
the first year for which an official travel rec- 
ord was kept, according to the National Park 
Service. The travel count was begun in July, 
1931. 

These figures indicate a keen public interest 
in the historic homes for which Virginia is fa- 
mous. Although its restoration program is not 
yet entirely completed and it is not directly on 
the heavily traveled routes of the Old Domin- 
ion, visitors from forty-three states and ten 
foreign countries, totaling nearly 5,000, were 
reported for one month recently. During Jan- 
uary, the most unfavorable month for travel, 
approximately 700 persons visited the shrine. 

The development program for Wakefield in 
accordance with the original plans of the 
Wakefield National Memorial Association and 
the National Park Service has progressed rap- 
idly in recent months, it was stated. Three 
ranger historians, students from William and 
Mary College, Harvard, and the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, are on duty at Wakefield for the 
summer months to assist visitors in securing as 
much educational benefit as possible from a 
visit to the shrine. 

The plan to establish a museum of Colonial 
relics in the Mansion is being carried out with 
gratifying rapidity. Already two exhibition 
tables, a loan from the National Museum, are 
filled with interesting articles collected at the 
site of the birthhouse and the site of the home 
of Washington’s great grandfather, John Wash- 
ington. 


A Forest That yar Boys 
and Girls 


H. C. Thompson of Oaklawn, Louisiana, has 
deeded 425 acres of forest land to the 4-H 
Clubs of St. Tammany Parish, which lies in 
the extreme southern portion of the State. 
The parish once bore a magnificent forest of 
longleaf pine and was one of the last homes 
of the Choctaw Indians in Louisiana. Most of 
the virgin timber, however, has been cut and 
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forestry has become a prominent feature of 
4-H Club work in the parish under County 
Agricultural Agent O. G. Price. ; 

Mr. Thompson’s gift to the boys and girls 
of the parish is the outgrowth of his interest 





H. C. Thompson 


in forestry work which they have been doing. 
He hopes the gift will provide a_ practical 
demonstration of the possibilities of forestry 
and convince the public that forestry carries 
the key to much of the land problem of the 
South. He also hopes that the tract may pro- 
vide a fund for the higher education of the 
4-H Club members of the parish. 

“T am getting along in years, without a 
chick nor a child of my own,” said Mr. Thomp- 
son. “I have other property and enough to live 
on comfortably the rest of my life. I like 
children and told Mr. Price that I was ready 
to deed this property to them. I know that I 
may never benefit from it, but if it will be of 
any help to the boys and girls—and they are 
our best crop—I want nothing better as a 
monument.” 


Lumber Authorities Study Trade Ills 

The League of Nations recently called a 
meeting of European lumber experts to ex- 
amine the world lumber situation and to de- 
cide upon remedial measures, states a late re- 
port from H. C. Schuette, assistant trade com- 
missioner at Paris to the Lumber Division of 
the Department of Commerce. 

The experts are to make an extensive study 
of the general situation in wood production 
and commerce, and to devise means of improv- 
ing the condition of the industry. 


Los Angeles Schools Plant Trees 


More than 6,000 trees, mostly native pine, 
incense cedar and spruce, were planted by the 
City Schools of Los Angeles, California, dur- 
ing the school year ending June 30, 1932, ac- 
cording to the report of the Forestry Depart- 
ment of the Vocational and Agricultural Divi- 
sions of the City Schools, just issued. Al- 
though the number of plantings was less than 
the previous year, it was pointed out, greater 
care was taken with the young seedlings, and 
a far greater percentage will survive. 
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WESTERN WHITE PINE THREATENED 


Association Declares Blister Rust Disease in Inland Empire 
Constitutes Forest Emergency That Must Be Met 








Declaring that the blister rust disease which 
is rapidly gaining headway in the great forests 
of Western white pine in Northern Idaho and 
adjacent states spells destruction for these 
forests unless present efforts of control can 
be continued and enlarged, the Board of 
Directors of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, at its quarterly meeting on October 5, 
declared that the situation constitutes an emer- 
gency in forest protection of regional and na- 
tional concern and one that calls for prompt 
and serious consideration by local, state, and 
national agencies. The Board’s action was 
based on a report submitted to it by the As- 
sociation’s secretary, Ovid Butler, after a four 
weeks investigation of the situation on the 
ground. 

Western white pine as a regional and na- 
tional resource is concentrated most largely in 
the Inland Empire and embraces some 4,000,- 
000 acres estimated at between 15,000,000,000 
and 20,000,000,000 feet with a normal stump- 
age value of close to $100,000,000. It is one of 
the most important resources of the region and 
the traffic yield by the industries depending 
upon it is a important factor in sustaining the 
operation of the several transcontinental rail- 
roads intersecting the region. 

Within the past five years, the Secretary’s 
report stated, Inland Empire white pine has 
become widely spotted with blister rust infec- 
tions, the disease having spread into the United 
States from British Columbia. “After visiting 
many of these infections,” Mr. Butler declared, 
“and after studying areas in British Columbia 
where early infections have had time to show 
what will happen to white pine when the dis- 
ease is not controlled, | am convinced that 
perpetuation of the white pine forests of the 
Inland Empire cannot be accomplished with- 
out adequate control of the disease.” 

The time required for the disease to destroy 
the present merchantable white pine as an 
economic resource, the report stated, is prob- 
lematical, although blister rust experts place 
it at about twenty-five years. In the event 
rust infections tend to stimulate the attack of 
bark beetles, the period, Mr. Butler stated, 
may be much less than now thought. “In any 
event,” he declares, “blister rust if not con- 
trolled will, I believe, lead to an early period 
of forced cutting of western white pine in or- 
der to salvage the merchantable timber before 
it is killed and deteriorates. The effect unques- 
tionably will be far reaching upon forestry 
and the lumber industry throughout the United 
States in that selective cutting will be out of 
the question and forced cutting of the great 
volume of white pine in the Inland Empire 
will contribute to national overproduction of 
lumber which already is slowly breaking the 
back of the lumber industry and depreciating 
stumpage values to a point that precludes the 
practice of sustained forest management as a 
sound business enterprise.” 

The report stressed the need of immediate 
action, especially in respect to the stream type 


of ribes which constitute the most immediate 
danger of rapid spread of the disease. With 
the funds now available, governmental agencies 
are demonstrating control measures in a man- 
ner that indicates the situation can be coped 
with provided more adequate funds are forth 
coming. The best of the pine area embraces 
about 3,000,000 acres of which about one-half 
is government and one-half state and private 
land. To date, protection has been provided 
on about 100,000 acres. Rational control, the 
report states, calls for an expenditure of be- 
tween $7,000,000 and $8,000,000 and the en- 
larged effort should begin at once and extend 
through a period of the next eight years. 

The action of the Board places the Associa- 
tion squarely behind controlling the situation 
before it becomes out of hand. The Directors 
voted to support Federal aid in meeting the 
emergency under such measures and in such 
amounts as the Federal Service and the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry may consider (1) 
necessary for the protection of the best pine 
lands owned by the Government and (2) rea- 
sonable for cooperation with state and private 
agencies. It calls upon state and community 
interests to make an aggressive effort to help 
meet the situation through the development of 
unemployment relief possibilities pointing out 
that unemployment in the Inland Empire is 
large and acute at the present time and that 
blister rust control could absorb unemployed 
workers at the rate of 150,000 man days per 
season. 

Commenting on this aspect of the situation, 
the Secretary’s report stated, “What possibili- 
ties there are for the local states and agencies 
to obtain financial aid under the present Fed- 
eral Act to relieve unemployment is not clear. 
The wording of the Act in respect to forest 
protection and development is cloudy, and a 
statement clarifying its meaning has not been 
forced from the Federal Finance Corporation. 
The Inland Empire might well make this a 
test case. The present Act will undoubtedly 
be subject to amendment when Congress again 
meets, and if in its present form it does not 
admit the blister rust situation as a qualified 
relief project, possibility exists for amend- 
ment clarifying its meaning and purpose in 
reference’ to forest protection.” : 

Another question considered by the Board 
at its meeting was the effect further curtail 
ment of appropriations will have upbn Federal 
Forestry activities. Concern was , expressed 
lest economy might be attempted to a point 
that would threaten the integrity of the Fed- 
eral forestry organization. After reviewing the 
situation the Board passed a resolution declar- 
ing that in its judgment funds available for 
Federal forestry have been reduced to the 
minimum amount at which adequate protection 
of the capital investment of the government’s 
forest work can be provided, and that further 
reductions will result in serious and unjusti- 
fied impairment of the efficiency of the Forest 
Service. 


BEAR RIVER BIRD REFUGE ESTABLISHED 


Formal administration of the Bear River Mi- 
gratory Bird Refuge in Utah, by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, began October 1. The refuge 
1s a marsh area of 64,255 acres at the mouth 
of Bear River, on the north shore of Great 
Salt Lake. 

About forty per cent of the flooded area has 
een designated as public-shooting grounds, as 


provided for by Congress in the act to establish 
the refuge. The remainder will be adminis- 
tered as an inviolate sanctuary. 

The Governor of Utah, the State Fish and 
Game Commission, and a committee of sports- 
men had been consulted in the drafting of the 
regulations and in the designation of hunting 
grounds. 








ILSON Cruising Coat 


A garment designed especially for 
the outdoor lover. Foresters every- 
where have found this one of the 
most practical, convenient and com- 
fortable Cruising Coats ever worn— 
and how they do wear! Ample 
pockets well distributed. 

Cruising Coats (forestry cloth) $14. 
Laced Breeches (forestry cloth) $14. 
In khaki as low as $5 the garment. 
Order one inch larger than white 
collar size. 


Send for FREE catalog 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


2d at Madison Seattle, Wash. 























ELBERT FIREPLACES 


Complete in Themselves— 
Require No Masonry 


For Cabins, Camps, 
Tents, Cottages, 
Houses, Etc. 
Convenient size, stur- 
dy construction. Last 
foryears. Burn wood. 
Heat from all sides 
and top. Connectwith 
any flue orstove pipe 
hole. Easily moved. 
Ibs. Little Fuel, much 
heat. Good looking. 
Absolutely SAFE. 


Buy from Factory 
Save ONE-HALF 








Pat. appld. for 
F.O.B. Back 
$12.00 Fo.e aren 51.00 extra 





Send Draft or Money Order. Booklet on request 


B. F. ELBERT BAcKus, MINN. 
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Prismatic Periscope 7x 
$5.50 Pishaat quali | aatmanean 


clear and perfect 6 _ lens 
system; two prisms; adjust- 

Postpaid 

$67; made by 


able eye-piece. All brass and 
glass for bird 









aluminum. Cost U. S. Govt. 
Wollensak. A high power 
lovers, rifle shooting and 


outdoor sports. Compact; wt. 6 Ibs. Only 
$5.50 postpaid, including fine sole leather 
carrying case. 

Money back guarantee if returned in 5 


days. 


15 Power Telescope—$7.50 


same high quality as the Periscope; 
33mm _ objective; length 21 inches. Fully 
guaranteed. Only a fraction of its real 


value at $7.50. 
FIALA OUTFITS, INC. 
47 Warren St. 


New York 









































WHO AM |? 


You often see me 
sitting on fence- 
posts along 
the road. 
W oul dn’t 
you like 
to get ac- 
quainted? 


Bird-Lore Magazine 


will introduce me—and hundreds of other 
birds who live in America and other parts 
of the world. Bird-Lore tells how to make 
nesting boxes, feeding-stands, bird-baths, 
and gives other accurate and interesting 
information about birds. Each issue has 
a colored picture and many illustrations. 
Bird-Lore is the official magazine of the 
National Audubon Society. It is pub- 
lished 6 times a year; the price is only 
$1.50 in the U. S. ($1.75 in other coun- 
tries). Descriptive circular on request. 
Sample copy sent for 10 cents in stamps. 
(Use the coupon.) 


Bird-Lore Magazine 
Box 675-3 Harrisburg, Penna. 


BIRD-LORE MAGAZINE: 
Enclosed is 10 cents in stamps 
sample copy. 







Please send me a 


Name....... 
Street 


State 


City 








FOR SALE 

Two tracts of timber growing land. 
Four and seven thousand acres. Thou- 
sands of young pine trees. Many 
ready to cup. Some good cleared 
land for paper shell pecan or tung 
oil trees. Abundance of game and 
fish. Easy terms, or liberal discount 
for cash. Write, 


THE CANNON COMPANY 


BOX 103 
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Insect Pests oF Farm, GARDEN AND ORCHARD, 
by E. Dwight Sanderson and Leonard Marion 
Peairs. Published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York. 568 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $4.50. 

With insect injury to American forests and 
forest products aggregating more than $110,- 
000,000 a year, while all American farm crops 
suffer annual losses of more than $2,250,000,- 
000, there is evident a very real need for knowl- 
edge that will lead to the control of these de- 
structive pests. But their work is so insidious, 
and so frequently in the field of some one else’s 
interest that the average person thinks of them 
as some one else’s problem. It is not until the 
brown patches on his lawn become identified 
with the Japanese beetle, or the tent caterpil- 
lars destroy the beauty of his shrubbery, or the 
roaches infest the cupboards and pantries of 
his kitchen that Mr. Average Citizen realizes 
that part of this immense toll of damage is 
coming out of his pockets. 

Several hundred insect pests are described 
and illustrated in this book by two distin- 
guished economic entomologists. Much in- 
formation, together with many _ illustrations 
have been taken from government and state 
bulletins, but in the selection, assembling and 
editing much credit is due the authors. Es- 
pecial credit is due them for bringing up to 
date and making available the information on 
insect control. 

The material in the book is not limited to 
that which bears on trees, in fact, many forest 
insects are not touched upon, but in accord- 
ance with the title, it includes descriptions and 
control methods for a large number of the 
“Insect Pests of Farm, Garden and Orchard.” 
—G. H. C. 


RoMANCE OF GEoLocy, by Enos A. Mills. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York. 245 pages—illustrated. Price, 
$2.50. 


We see what we are trained to see, the 
author writes, and association with nature de- 
velops the faculty of thorough, all-seeing ob- 
servation. The study of geology and glaci- 
ology, observation of the manners and customs 


of nature, give physical, mental and sympa- 
thetic development of the best possible kind. 
Thus Mr. Mills finds reason for an exceedingly 
intriguing book, and anyone who finds interest 
in the horizon and the mysteries that lead to it 
will, in pursuit of its pages, gain a delightful 
fellowship with nature. Mirages, rivers as 
scene shifters, wet spots in the desert, glaciers, 
the oscillating seashore, fossils, icebergs, the 
rock cycle, geological characters and the 
earth’s big by-product, the soil, are all ex- 
plored for the benefit of the reader.—E. K. 


ANIMAL Pats, Edited by Curtis Wager-Smith. 
Published by Macrae-Smith Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 150 pages.  Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.00. 


Here is a collection of the best true animal 
stories submitted to the Pennsylvania Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals dur- 
ing their True Animal Tales Contest in 1922. 
This is the third edition in English, with sup- 
plemental printings. It is interesting to note 
that the proceeds trom the sale of ths book are 
used by the Pennsylvania Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals in their animal 
welfare work. 

The stories are delightfully and appealingly 
written and will be enjoyed by all animal 
lovers. both young and old alike.—D. H. 


UseruL PLANTs oF THE Wor Lp, by Willard 
N. Clute, second edition. Published by Wil- 
lard N. Clute and Company, Indianapolis. 
220 pages. Price, $3.75. 


This second revised edition of a widely used 
volume to tell “what the different kinds of 
plants are good for” discusses more than 500 
food plants, 300 drug plants, 125 condiments 
and perfumes, eighty-five essential oils, eighty- 
two fibers, and gums, rubbers, fats, woods, 
decorative plants and other useful species in 
like proportions. Mr. Clute, as editor of the 
American Botanist and author of a score of 
interesting books, has made a real contribu- 
tion to those who desire useful information of 
this nature. It is a book that has a very 
definite place in the sun.—E. K. 























YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


| FOREST EDUCATION 


HENRY S. GRAVES, Dean of the Yale School of Forestry 


AND 


CEDRIC H. GUISE, Assistant Professor of Forest Management at Cornell University | 
| A Srupy oF THE Prosiems oF Forest EpuCATION IN THE UNITED STATES AND CaNnapa, Con- | 
| puctep UNbER THE AUSPICES OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS AND SUPPORTED BY A 

GRANT FROM THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION. 


$2.50 


NEW 


HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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Christ C But 
ristmas Somes bu CuristMas GIFTS 
of real value 
Once A y car Handbook of Trees 
Photographic illustrations enable one to 
identify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States 
at any season. 
$8 and $10, according to binding. 
’ American Woods 
. - competes of aga — a Sang 
~, Take advantage & ae ont quoster an ae grains ° 
a of your Mem- || provers ,ditetion, os, The nie 
° ° rhic s e mou 
—the Friendly bership. Any are removable for examination. 
Gift, the Last- Book Published Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in 
? : a . each. $10 and $12.50 per vol., according 
ing Gift — the 7 Herm 1S to binding. Send for list of species. 
° valila e to 
Quiet Compan- M — 
: embers at ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
ions of Firelit ' as 
10% Below the LOWVILLE, N. Y. 
Rooms. List Price. = oe ale 

rT & 

THAT ARE DIFFERENT 
We Recommend— They exactly meet the need for inexpensive 
gifts that will be kept and treasured. 

— AMERICAN WATERFOWL—Phillips and Lincoln... $ 4.50 “wm anaes is » Se = of voi 
AMERICAN WOODS—R. B. Hough = 7.50 : im nacina ing, almost transparen 
ANIMAL LIFE IN YELLOWSTONE—Vernon Bailey... _. 4.00 van cae aa 
ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES—Ernest H. Wilson... 15.00 cludes your name, correspondence cards, 
AROUND THE YEAR IN THE GARDEN—F. F. Rockwell 2.50 envelopes and choice of greetings. 
BOBWHITE QUAIL—H. L. Stoddard 6.00 2 ee ee 
CALIFORNIA—OUTDOOR HERITAGE—H. C. Bryant... 5.00 trated Seller will be sent guntouht tar Stak 
elie 4 OF oe ean SHOOTING FIELD— 750 a F anes quality meme 

illips an i ae > ess elaborate decorations, two differ- 
CONSERVATION OF NATIONAL RESOURCES— ent woods, — envelopes, etc., i 
Hevemeve ee for SOO of 10 cards sent postpai 
CULTIVATED EVERGREENS—L. H. Bailey Goma. ae : 
EXPLORING FOR PLANTS—David Fairchild 5.00 B. L. Madden 
FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES—F. S. Mathews 3.50 : 
FARM AND WOODLOT—Cheyney and Wentling...__ 2.50 Lowville, N. Y. 
FIELD BOOK NORTH AMERICAN MAMMALS— 
H. E. Anthony __.. 5.00 
FOREST MANAGEMENT ~—Recknagel, Bentley, and Guise . 3.50 
FOREST RESOURCES OF WORLD—Zon and Sparhawk... 12.00 RG AL MARRIAGE ! 
FOREST TREES OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— Tus the: chummaiag— Dieesielie . aatelan 
W. R. Mattoon and S. Alburtis_.__- 30 dwell a fascinating couple, Mr. and 
GREAT OAKS—Ben Ames Williams - ie ein tee nae eae 
HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND WOODSMEN— > : * word spoken. 
a LL & Taher 3.00 + onal has Gegstn erape-like bench, 
HANDBOOK OF TREES OF NORTH AMERICA— plete: A pair of Fish, Undersea 
Garden, Food with instructions. $2.00, 
R. B. Hough -——---—- oe postpaid. Shipped anywhere. Live 
HOW TO KNOW’ FERNS—F. = “Parsons : 2.50 arrival guaranteed. 
INSECTS AND DISEASES OF ORNAMENTAL ‘TREES * m RASTEON Gina ~— 
AND SHRUBS—Felt and Rankin 5.00 Se RSS SE ee ee ee 
LET’S GO FISHING—Charles Reitell 2.50 
LUMBER AND ITS USES—R. S. Kellogg ese: . eee 
MANUAL OF TREES OF NORTH AMERICA— FOR SALE 
a ee eee ae eee | 
NURSERY MANUAL—L. H. Bailey Pa a een PAPER SHELL PECANS. The best 
OUR NATIVE TREES—H. L. Keeler SL ie aot, * and most delicious nut that grows. Ready 
REAL LOG CABINS—C. D. Aldrich Balt Se i oto ed | about November 1. 25 and 50 Ib. lots. 
ROADSIDE DEVELOPMENT—J. M. Bennett 5.00 THE CANNON COMPANY 
ROCK GARDENS AND ALPINE PLANTS—M. Correvon 6.00 BOX 103 QUITMAN, GEORGIA 
TALES OF TAHITIAN WATERS—Zane Grey_...___- 7.50 
TRAINING THE BIRD DOG—C. B. Whitford...._-__ 2.00 
TREE BOOK—J. E. Rogers .....-_-_»_»_»_=___ ee eee oes _ 5.00 
TREES IN WINTER—Blakeslee and Jarvis . 2356 
TREES OF WASHINGTON—THE MAN AND THE NEW CATALOG — 
Just Out .... Entirely Different! 
CITY—Erle Kauffman 1.00 Stoeger’s BLUE COVER Catalog No. 18 
TROPICAL FORESTS AND FORESTRY—Tom Gill 5.00 America’s Most Complete Arms Catalog 
Sine WILDERNESS OF DENALI eee — = : Contains over 2000 American & Imported 
Files, — Pistols, New Models, Gunstocks, 
Charles Sheldon _..... eee a Sespes, Taree Parts & A 
scribed with new prices. Over 1100 illustrations. This re- 
10 Per Cent Discount is Your Privilege as a Member of on Seal te eee tee teenie 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION ae OF KO) Ox -ER, Par 
9 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd S ew York, Y 
1727 K Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. i ceeeemenemetsiateens 
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Prices Reduced 


Quality Improved 
ON REGULATION 


UNIFORMS 


U. S. Forest-——State Forest 
National Park and Outdoor 


Write for Samples of Fabrics 
and Prvices—Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed, 





Fechheimer Bros. Co. 
Cincinnati, O. 


The 
4th & Pike Sts. 








Consulting Foresters 
SEE PAGE 623 FOR OTHERS 








JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 


JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
OLD TOWN RUTTAN BLOCK 


MAINE 


PORT ARTHUR, ONT. 











ATTRACT WILD DUCKS 


Natural aquatic food plants 
will bring thousands of 
Wild Ducks to your favor- 
ite waters. Plant WILD RICE, 
WILD CELERY, PONDWEED 
SEEDS, and others guaran- 
teed to produce results. Prices re- 







ii 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 


duced, discount on early orders. 
Write for expert planting advice 
and free literature. 


Box 331-K, Oshkosh, Wis. 








New Hampshire Society Meets at 
Lost River 


Mr. Allen Hollis was reelected President at 
the Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the Society 
for Protection of New Hampshire Forests, held 

A Simple Method of Constructing Tree 
at Lost River, New Hampshire on September 1 
and 2. Other officers who will continue for the 
coming year are Secretary E. C. Hirst, Trea- 
surer James J. Storrow, Jr., and Philip W. 
Ayres, Forester of the Society. 

The Society pledged its support to help com- 
plete the purchase of one thousand six hun- 
dred acres on Mount Kearsarge toward which 
$1,400 has been subscribed. It called attention 
to the present unjust system of forest taxation, 
expressed its belief in the severence tax, and 
declared that forest management can be ap- 
plied to the relief of unemployment. 

The W. R. Brown cash prizes, the prizes of 
the Society for Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests, and The American Forestry Associa- 
tion bronze medals for outstanding forestry 
work by members of the 4-H Clubs were pre- 
sented to Walter Zolkos of Pelham and Neil 
Corson, Jr., of Spofford, and to Luthur Pres- 
ton of Auburn who represented the champion 
1-H Forestry Club. 


California Ranger School Opens 

The seventh session of the California Ranger 
School conducted by the United States Forest 
Service at the Feather River Station on the 
Plumas National Forest opened early in Oc- 
tober with an enrollment of twenty-six stu- 
dents from twelve National Forests, two Na- 
tional Parks and the County of Los Angeles. 
Six weeks’ intensive training in all branches 
of ranger work will be given. 

The students are members of the permanent 
ranger forces of the organizations represented. 

















Two can live almost 
as cheaply as one... 





AMONG THE 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 











Volume Tables, by D. B. Merritt and A. C. 
McIntyre of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Reprinted from Journal of 
Agricultural Research, Vol. 44, No. 6, March 
15, 1932, Washington, D. C.—Tables and 
graphs supplement the description of con- 
structing tree volume tables. 


An Alinement Chart Method for Preparing 
Forest-Tree Volume Tables, by L. H. Reineke 
and Donald Bruce, United States Forest Serv- 
ice, Technical Bulletin No. 304, United States 
Department of Agriculture. — Mathematical 
formulae, tables and charts supporting twenty- 
eight pages of matter describing the making of 
tree volume tables. 


Annual Report of the Oregon State Forester, 
by Lynn F. Cronemiller, State Forester, Salem, 
Oregon.—The twenty-first annual report de- 
scribes the classification of over 280,000 acres 
under the reforestation tax law of 1929, and 
a forest fire season with 1621 fires on 188,494 
acres causing losses of $885,322, of which 
nearly one-half was in logs and logging equip- 
ment. The State Forester in cooperation with 
associations of timberland owners patrolled 
11,840.343 acres, for which $576.367.57 was 
expended,—less than two cents per acre. 


Tenth Biennial Report of the Louisiana De- 
partment of Conservation, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana.—Contains the report of Division of For- 
estry by Director V. H. Sonderegger Out of 
a total area of 5,597,840 acres to be protected, 
the Department entered into definite coopera- 
tive agreements during 193] with 296 land- 
owners for the protection of 2,029,904 acres of 
forest land. During that year 3,241 fires burned 
over 144,771 acres and the damage was held 
down to $159,745. Reforestation contracts for 
the purpose of growing timber on 380,319 
acres of cut-over land have been made. 





The Relation of Mycorrhizae to Conifer 
Seedlings, by Richard E. McArdle, United 
States Forest Service. Reprinted from the 
Journal of Agricultural Research, Vol. 44, No. 
4, February 15, 1932, Washington, D. C — 
Studies of soil-inhabiting fungi on the root tips 
of Norway spruce and northern white pine 
seedlings in the nurseries of the School of For- 
estry and Conservation, University of Michigan. 





Experiments in Naval Stores Practice, by 
Lenthal Wyman, United States Forest Service. 
Technical Bulletin No. 298, United States De- 





a day more for two persons at Hotel 

Lexington. For instance, rooms at 

the minimum rate of $3 a day for 

one person, are only $4 a day for two. 

And the Lexington is a new hotel, lo- 

cated in the Grand Central Zone, one block 
from fashionable Park Avenue. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


In Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 


partment of Agriculture.—Description of 
studies of naval stores practice in second 
growth slash and long-leaf pine conducted by 
the Southern Forest Experiment Station at 
Starke, Florida. 


The Makiling Echo. Quarterly publication of 
the Bureau of Forestry at Manila, Philippine 
Islands—Contains an extended discussion of 
the “kaingin” method of cultivation by native 
farmers, which is responsible for the destruc- 
tion of large areas of forest. 





The New Jersey State Forests. Pocket sized 
bulletin of the Department of Conservation 
and Development, Division of Forests and 
Parks, State House Annex, Trenton, New 
Jersey.—Description with photographs and a 
map of New Jersey’s nine state forests which 
on June 1, 1932 comprised 45,321 acres. 
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Forester ? 


Forestry Questions Submitted to The American 


Forestry Association, 1727 K St., 
Will be Answered in this Column. 


ington, D. C., 


N. W., Wash- 


A Self-Addressed Stamped Envelope Accompany- 
ing Your Letter will Assure a Reply. 


QUESTION: Rate the three toughest woods 
that in your opinion would be suitable for un- 
shod runners on a dog sled?—F. A. L., New 
York. 

Answer: The following woods are suggest- 
ed: white ash, hickory, white elm, and hard 
maple. Osage orange, persimmon and green 
heart are suggested, but they may be difficult 
to secure. They are all strong resilient woods 
and take a polish which should be exceedingly 
helpful in sled work. 

Question: It is my desire to make a den out 
of a portion of my cellar. I want to use slabs 
on the side walls, but I am told the bark will 
Is this true? If so, what would you 
K. G. B. New York. 

Answer: Slabs which are to be used as wall 
coverings of a den, whether in a cellar or 
upper portion of a house, should be free of all 
bark. The continual litter from the falling 
bark will be a nuisance, and will also harbor 
insects and moisture. Furthermore, slabs with 
bark cannot be treated with creosote or other 
preservative. An effective wall covering can 
be made with peeled slabs which have been 
painted or soaked with creosote to prevent the 
entrance of insects and to protect them from 
moisture. Farmers’ Bulletins No. 1582 and 
1660 entitled “Protection of Log Cabins, Rustic 
Work and Unseasoned Wood from Injurious 
Insects,” and “The Use of Logs and Poles in 
Farm Construction” are recommended as 
sources for additional information. These can 
be secured from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


come off. 
suggest I do? 


Qurstion: I haw a white birch tree about 
twelve years old which is now dying. I first 
noticed little lumps on the leaves. Then they 
would turn yellow and fall. Afterwards the 
small branches would fall until the larger 
limbs became bare. Then I noticed the sap 
suckers picking holes around the branches. [| 
painted the holes and tried to keep them away. 
Would you advise pruning the tree?—J. B. G., 
Wisconsin. 

Answen: Your white birch tree is probably 
being attacked by the birch case-bearer which 
causes the loss of the leaves and also by the 
bronze birch borer for which the sap suckers 
have been searching. One may control the 
leaf eating insects by spraying the tree during 
Augus st with a solution of nicotine sulphate— 

“black leaf forty’—in soapy water. The bronze 
birch borer is more difficult to control and has 
probably gone so far that the tree cannot be 
saved. A small amount of carbon disulphide 
inserted into each hole with a long nozzled 
oil can may kill the borers if the holes are 
afterwards plugged with soap, putty, or clay. 
In addition to these precautions, break up the 
soil for twelve or eighteen inches around the 
base of the tree, give it plenty of water and 
work some easily available fertilizer into the 
soil. Nat can extend out as far as the branches 
reach. 
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Question: What can be done to prevent 
blister rust from spreading from one pine tree 
to another? Is there anything that can be done 
to save a tree from dying after it has become 
affected with the rust? If many of the trees 
are infected with blister rust, will the entire 
pine plantation necessarily die?—J. J. B.. New 

fork. 

Answer: White pine blister rust can be 
prevented from spreading by destroying all of 
the currant and gooseberry bushes growing 
within the pine plantation and for a distance 
of at least nine hundred feet around it. The 
disease cannot go directly from pine to pine. 
It is possible, but seldom practical, to cut out 
all of the infected tissues on a tree. This will 
depend upon where the infection is and the 
extent to which the tree is covered. Cut out 
every appearance of blister rust for three or 
four inches back from where it appears. If 
many trees in a plantation are infected with 
the rust, there is strong likelihood that the 
disease will eventually appear on all of them, 
but if the currant and gooseberry bushes are 
destroyed all further infection will be stopped. 


QuEsTION: Will the grafted pecan trees now 
sold by nurseries do well on low land that 
does not overflow but where it is about twenty- 
eight inches to water?—W. L. Z., Illinois. 

Answer: Cultivated pecan trees such as are 
sold by nurseries should grow on low land such 
as you have described. Excellent pecan or- 
chards grow in Georgia on this kind of land. 
In fact, some of it occasionally overflows, but 
if the water stands for only a short time the 
trees prosper. 


Question: Is there any tree that when its 
bark is peeled one can see it shine at night? 
K. S., Pennsylvania. 

Answer: There is no tree which having its 
bark peeled would shine at night. It is true 
that many trees when barked will be tem- 
porarily capable of reflecting light, but there 
is no power on the part of any living tree to 
generate light. 

Question: In April, 1932, your magazine 
carried an article “An Old World Tree of 
Commerce,” by Inez Hale MacDuff. Kindly 
tell me how I may obtain further information, 
as to price and expense of planting an or- 
chard or grove of these trees, and regarding 
the income.—E. N., New York. 

Answer: The planting of tung oil trees in 
units of 100 acres on properly selected lands 
will cost about $100 an acre, according to B. 
F. Williamson, of Gainesville, Florida. It will 
cost approximately $100 more to bring these 
into bearing after a period of four to five years. 
Yields are largely theoretical but promise large 
returns to successful planters and merchan- 
disers. 








UNIFORMS 


OF 


DISTINCTION 


For All Occasions 


EVERY GARMENT 
CORRECTLY BUILT 
TAILORED TO 
MEASURE AND 
GUARANTEED 
TO FIT. 


Write for 
Catalog and 
Price List 


SMITH-GRAY 


740-2-4 Broadway, 
New York City 





U. S. Forestry 
Regulation 


Established Since 1845 














10 POWER 


$ 95 Pre- 
21 paid 
“Cheap at $50” 
—Says Navy Man 

Buy Direct—SAVE HALF 

TEN MILE EYES! Think of 


the things you can see! Ten mile 
radius—a 20 mile circle—nearly 
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ei 
one mile, these superpower French 10x32mm. stereo-p binoculars 


ism 

will extend your vision 10 TIMES. ENTOY YOUR- 

10 Lenses SELF 10 times more! Multiply pleasures of hobby 
— ee Use a pair touring. observation, hunting, 

nature study, astronomy, “ete. Superbly 

= s™ a lifetime of service. Case and straps free. 


Did you know wnat Ordinary field glasses have bus four lenses and, 
? But this binocular’ 


most of the better ones only Bix 

has 10 LENSES and 4 PRISMS. No wonder it gives 
ak expansive field. brilliant illumination and fine 
lefinition. 


Extra Power Without Extra Cost 
Send $21.95 today f or one on FREE TRIAL or $1 for one C. O. 
paying postman balance and few cents postage eck d sadeans 
it in every way for five days with others selling for doable or more. If 
do not like it for any reason whatever your 


you 
FR = i= money will be promptly returned. Every glass tested. 
The U. S. Gov't and State ae a, Dep'ts buy from 
TRIAL ee 8x only $18.50. Surpasses others at 
Over 200 Glasses 


CATALOG ALL MAKES $1-$110 


Everything in binoculars, field glasses. telescopes and sopieet instru- 
ments. The ek and largest assortment in America. Catal og, gives ot all 
a how to choose the best for your individual needs ra Li 
RICE. Dealers write for prices and catalog of other m 
REG. U.S PAT. OFFICE 


Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 4011, Elmira, N. Y. 








FIRE FIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


Panama Machinery & Supply Co. 
Panama City, Florida 


Makers of the PANAMA PUMP. A 
small rotary type pump mounted on alumi- 
num base which is bolted to the cylinder 


head of light cars. Derives power from 
Fan belt of motor. A clutch is provided 
for engaging and disengaging the pump. 


Automatic by-pass prevents waste of water. 
Constantly moving part is mounted on ball 
bearings. See Page 611. 
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£f = TREES 
; must be 
pruned 


It is easy to do good work with the BARTLETT COM- 
POUND LEVER PRUNERS, furnished 6 to 16 ft. long. 
Used and endorsed by experts. We make a complete line of 
Pruning tools, shears, saws, et Special prices to Tree 
Surgeons. Write for free illustrated catalog 


Box 19, 3003 E. Grand 
Bartlett Mfg. Co., —Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 








TREE SURGERY SUPPLIES 
Galv. Hooks, Bracing Rod, Nuts, 
Washers, Cable, Saws, Shellac, etc. 

“Super-Sealtite’”” Tree-Wound Dressing 


ROLLIN H. TABOR 


Mt. Vernon Ohio 














This space contributed by The American 
Forestry Association 


MAILING LISTS 


Pave the way to more sales with actual 
mames and addresses of Live prospects. 





Get them from the original compilers 
of basic list information—up to date— 





Tell us about your business. We'll help 
you find the prospects. No ob- 
ligation for Itation service. 

















60 page Reference 
Bo ok and Mailing 
LIST CATALOG 


Gives counts and prices on 
8,000 lines of business. 
Shows you how to get special lists by ter- 
ritories and line of business. Auto lists of 
all kinds. 

Shows you how to use the mails to sell 
your products and services. Write today. 


R. L. POLK & CO. 
Polk Bldg.—Detroit, Mich. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 


Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 
tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. 











Committee on Elections Nominates 
New Officers 


The Committee on Elections, appointed by 
the Board of Directors at its spring meeting to 
nominate candidates for office for the calendar 
year 1933 to be voted on by the members of 
The American Forestry Association at the 
forthcoming annual election of officers, has 
presented its slate. Under the By-Laws of the 
Association nominations other than those sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Elections may be 
made by twenty-five or more members, pro- 
vided these nominations are submitted to the 
Committee prior to November 1. 

The officers to be elected for 1933 include 
President, 21 Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and 
three Directors. All except the Directors are 
elected for terms of one year each. Directors 
are elected for five year terms. The three 
vacancies on the Board are occasioned by the 
expiring terms on December 31, 1932, of 
Colonel Henry S. Graves, and Messrs. William 
P. Wharton and W. D. Tyler. The candidates 
recommended by the Committee on Elections 
are as follows: 

President, George D. Pratt; Treasurer, 
George O. Vass; Directors, Colonel Henry S. 
Graves, William P. Wharton, James G. K. 
McClure, Jr.; Vice-Presidents, Don B. Colton, 
Utah; Scott Leavitt, Montana; Mrs. Duncan 
McDuffie, California; George Cornwall, Ore- 
gon; H. S. Gilman, California; J. N. Darling, 
Iowa: Lotis Delta Coffman, Minnesota; Wil- 
liam J. P. Aberg, Wisconsin; Samuel T. Dana, 
Michigan; Alexander Legge, Illinois; C. E. 
Sherman, Ohio; Dr. Charles H. Herty, Georg- 
ia; J. F. Sellers, Florida; L. E. Freudenthal, 
New Mexico; Walter S. Gifford, New York; 
Eloise P. Luquer, New York; Dan Beard. 
New York; Frederic C. Walcott. Connecticut: 
Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, Massachusetts: 
Philip W. Ayres. Massachusetts; Mrs. Grace 
Morrison Poole, District of Columbia. 





Scouts Collect Walnuts for 
Dan Beard 


Emulating their country brothers who hasten 
to the woods on nutting hikes as soon as the 
leaves begin to color, Washington Boy Scouts, 
living in the shadow of the capitol dome, gath- 
ered six bushels of walnuts early in October 
to present to Dan Beard at the Annual Boy 
Scout Pilgrimage to Mount Vernon on October 
15. A feature of this year’s pilgrimage to the 
home of George Washington was the presenta- 
tion by various Scout troops of the seeds thev 
had collected in the vicinity of the National 
Capitol. In the afternoon Dan Beard dedi- 
cated the National Historical Grove. 

Troop 43 of the National Baptist Church, 
in Washington, under the leadership of Scout- 
master Louis B. Grening, hiked on the first 
Saturday in October to the grove of young wal- 
nut trees by the side of the reflecting pool 
which mirrors the Lincoln Memorial. There. 
they collected the nut seeds which entitled 
them to report to Uncle Dan, the veteran scout 
and naturalist, that they have had a part in 
the nation-wide nut tree planting program. 
Takoma Park Scouts were responsible for the 
collection of nuts at Mount Vernon; Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, scouts participated in the search 
for seeds from Old Dominion shrines; Pennsy]- 
vania and Maryland youngsters combed the 
leaves on their historic grounds for walnuts. 

Permission was granted the District of Co- 
lumbia Scouts to shake the trees and gather 
the walnuts in the Lincoln Memorial Grounds 
by Colonel Ulysses S. Grant, 3rd, Director of 
Public Buildings and Public Parks. Three 
brothers in Troop 43, Fred, Lewellan, and 
Clarance Fernald, set the pace for the Scouts. 
After they had filled sacks with the seeds that 
will carry traditions of Lincoln and add to the 


sum total of nut trees the boys grouped them- 
selves around G. Harris Collingwood, forester 
of The American Forestry Association, who 
answered their questions about native black 
walnut. 

The hike to the Lincoln Memorial was one 
of many going on wherever nut trees grow. 
These hikes will culminate in Nutting Day 
Pilgrimages, modeled on the one to Mount 
Vernon, when the seeds are presented to the 
council ot the National Nut Tree Planting 
Project which represents Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, the Department of Agriculture, the Amer- 
ican Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, and 
The American Forestry Association. 


South Dakota to Make hades Out 
of Breadlines 


South Dakota has started a movement to 
convert breadlines into lakes for the benefit of 
agriculture, wild-fowl and recreation, through 
the use of funds of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, according to the American Game 
Association. Governor Warren E. Green, the 
South Dakota Game and Fish Commission, and 
the Governor’s Relief Committee are search- 
ing out development projects in connection 
with the game commission’s water conservation 
program, that can be started at once. 

“Exclusive of the cost of land, it is esti- 
mated that approximately ninety per cent of 
the entire cost of the projects of this nature 
represents labor and ten per cent material,” 
the Game Commission reported to Governor 
Green. “Since no skilled labor is required 
and in view of the further fact that much of 
the work can be performed with horse power 
and ordinary farm equipment, it places the 
relief offered within the reach of all.” The 
Relief Committee has sent out questionnaires 
to receive applications for impounding water, 
and, upon these, it will apply to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for sufficient 
funds to build the projects at once, thus bring- 
ing about relief among the destitute and un- 
employed before winter comes. 

Both South and North Dakota, which also 
is suffering from a lack of water, began a water 
restoration campaign with a “Dam It Week,” 
on September 24. Izaak Walton League Chap- 
ters, American Legion Posts and field men of 
the American Game Association are assisting 
in the water restoration campaigns of both 
states. 


Federal Funds Allotted for Farm 
Forest Planting 


Allotments of Federal funds to states for 
cooperative growing and distribution of forest 
planting stock to farmers, under the Clarke- 
McNary Act, amount to $71,968 for the fiscal 
year 1933, the Department of Agriculture has 
announced. Administration and contingent 
funds for allotment to new cooperating states 
brings the total federal fund up to $79,960. 
For 1932, the fund amounted to $95,000. 

An increase in state funds will offset the de- 
creased federal allotments, however, and the 
1933 total of cooperative state and federal 
funds combined is placed at $285,197, as 
against $275,206 for the fiscal year of 1932. 
Thirty-eight states and the Territories of 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico share in the federal 
cooperative fund for production and distribu- 
tion of forest trees for farm planting. The 
trees for farm planting are produced in state 
forest nurseries and are distributed to the 
farmers at low cost, through the state forestry 
departments. There is no federal distribution 
or sale of forest trees to individuals. 

According to state reports to the Forest 
Service, state budgets for tree production and 
distribution in all classes aggregate $647,528 
this year, slightly more than for 1932. 
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WAS IT A GYPSY MAIDEN? 


Was it a gypsy maiden 

That danced ahead of me? 

That twirled her scarlet petticoats 
Audaciously ? 


That wore an orange bodice? 

That shook a tambourine? 

The purple mists of autumn were 
A tantalizing screen. 


Did I hear wind, or laughter? 
Was it a gypsy plan 

To toss where I should pick it up, 
A red-leaf patteran? 


Was it a Gypsy maiden 

That danced ahead of me? 

Or flaming through the pines and _ firs, 
A November tree? 


Ethel Romig Fuller 


Reforestation to Provide Work 
for Michigan Idle 


The Director of Conservation, George R. 
Hogarth, has announced that partial employ- 
ment will be provided hundreds of men in 
northern Michigan in fall reforestation work. 

Director Hogarth said that the Conserva- 
tion Department will cooperate with W. S. 
Carpenter, State Welfare Director, in distrib- 
uting jobs through local relief organizations. 
Thousands of acres of State-owned lands are 
to be included in the reforestation program, 
he said. 


Autogyros for Forest Patrol 


An autogyro was this year placed under con- 
tract for air service in forest fire protection for 
the National Forests of Oregon and Washing- 
ton, the first time this unique aircraft has been 
used for this purpose. The “gyro” operated 
from Seattle and Wenatchee, in Washington, 
and proved its value because of its ability to 
hover over trees, to get in and out of canyons, 
and land and take off on small fields. 


Northeast Organizes for Gipsy 
Moth Control 


Representatives of eight northeastern states 
met in Albany, New York, on October 7, to 
discuss the gipsy moth control work and make 
plans for continuing to hold it within the pres- 
ent area of which the barrier zone along the 
Hudson Valley forms the western boundary. 
Concern was expressed over a recently discov- 
ered outbreak in the cut-over lands around 
Scranton and Wilkes-Barre. Pennsylvania is 
now planning a campaign of eradication. 

"he present Federal appropriation of $400,- 
- 000, which is used to cooperate with the states 
was considered inadequate to meet the needs. 
An addition of $300,000 was recommended if 
the moth is to be satisfactorily held in check. 


Indian Chief Honored 


The National Park Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the United States 
Geographic Board recently honored the mem- 
ory of the Crow Indian, Chief Plentycoos or 
Coups, in approving the name Plentycoos Peak 
for a mountain on the eastern boundary of 
Yellowstone National Park. This peak, which 
overlooks the Shoshone River Valley, a favorite 

unting ground of the Crow Indians in former 
years, has an elevation of 10,935 feet. The ac- 
tion to honor this old Indian was taken just 
two days before his death. 
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NURSERIES 


It Isn’t a Home Until It Is Planted” 








4 


Fall Planting 


Planting time is determined 
by the condition of the stock 
to be planted. As long as the 
plants are dormant they may 
be safely transplanted. 

Stock planted in the fall has 
an opportunity to establish its 
roots before cold weather and 
starts growing in the spring be- 
fore spring planted stock over- 
comes the setback of transplant- 
ing. 

Order your stock for fall 
planting now, requesting the 
nursery to ship it at the proper 
planting time for your locality. 


FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
89 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 











EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 


CERTIFIED White Pine, free from blister rust; 
Norway and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and 
other varieties. Know our reasonable prices. Get 
our figures on Contract Planting. 


Western Maine Forest Nursery 
Dept. A-11-2, Fryeburg, Maine 

















GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 








Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds 








Germantown 


CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Plant material for Landscape, Horticul- 
ture and Forestry Projects. Choice line of 
Streng Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines and Evergreens, Lining Out 
Steek, Native Plant Material 
Catalog Upon Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
Naperville, Illinois 














Quality Nursery Products 
At Fair Prices since 1878 


— ee? hemes 


50 Church Street New York City 














If you do not find just what you want 
in the advertising columns of AMERI- 
CAN FORESTS, Write for full informa- 
tion. Let us find it for you. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
1727 K Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


BRISTOL’S TREES 


The Hardiest Adirondack Evergreens 
Forest and Ornamental Stock 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL Plattsburg, N. Y. 











Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE :-: SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





RHODODENDRONS 


Natives 3 Varieties. KALMIA 
LATIFOLIA (Mt. Laurel) 


AZALEAS and other trees and 
plants. 





If interested, write for our new catalogue just out. 





THE MORRIS NURSERY 
COMPANY 
47 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 


training in 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Sciences in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in General Forestry, Logging 
Engineering, and Range Manage- 
ment. 

Large logging and milling oper- 
ations, important wood-working 
industries, also extensive Federal, 
State, and private forests, near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 





For further particulars address 
FRANCIS G. MILLER, Dean 














| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


NDERGRADUATE courses of 
four years are offered in for- 
estry leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. There is 
also opportunity for graduate 
work in several branches of for- 
estry leading to advanced degrees. 
The College owns and controls 
approximately 6,700 acres of Ex- 
perimental Forest Lands in various 
sections of the State. These forest 
lands, together with the Roosevelt 
Wild Life Experiment Station at 
the College, offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for practical work in for- 
estry. 

Facilities for instruction in pulp 
and paper making, in kiln-drying 
and timber treating and a portable 
sawmill are features of the com- 
pletely equipped plant. 


Catalog will be sent upon request 
HUGH P. BAKER, Dean 














AMERICAN FORESTS 


GROWING TIMBER 
FOR PROFIT 


(Continued from page 601) 
on forestry in the United States would change 
present losses in timber growing to profits and 
so change the whole economic aspect of timber 
growing. 

Will Congress make an appropriation for 
such work? The chances are that during the 
present depression it will not. Furthermore, 
though the government is the largest owner ol 
forest properties and would benefit should tim- 
ber growing be made profitable such an appro- 
priation cannot be expected for many years to 
come. It is likely to take many years before 
public opinion is awakened to the extent of ap- 
proving appropriations for anything that seems 
so visionary as a maturing crop of timber in 
one-third to one-half the time now taken. 
Apple growing and rose growing have been 
made profitable by seeking out the trees or 
bushes that are greatly superior to ordinary 
ones and multiplying them vegetatively, but it 
requires vision to see that the same process 
will work with timber trees. 





Urge Forestry Board for Virginia 

The creation of a cooperative forestry board 
to supplant the State Commission of Conser- 
vation and Development in the direction of 
the Virginia Forest Service is proposed in a 
statement made early in October by Max 
Fleischer, past President of the State Associa- 
tion of Izaak Walton League Chapters. 

Mr. Fleischer, in presenting his plan, stated 
that regardless of what happens to State For- 
ester Chapin Jones, who was recently asked 
to resign by the commission, “reforestation in 
Virginia will be handicapped until a new 
agency is created to take the place of the com- 
mission. 

“There is no mutual understanding between 
the commission and Mr. Jones because the 
commission has failed to cooperate and to 
understand the importance of a vigorous for- 
estry policy.” 

The statement says that the members of 
the commission “are’ not grounded in refor- 
estation and hence the proposed advisory board 
should be created, to serve without pay except 
for expenses and probably meet twice a year 
for transaction of business.” 

It is proposed that this board consist of the 
Governor, Chairman of the Conservation and 
Development Commission, Commissioner of 
Game and Inland Fisheries, Commissioner. of 
Agriculture, the State Forester, the Dean’ of 
the School of Forestry at the University of 
Virginia, and six citizens of the State to be 
appointed by the Governor and chosen to rep- 
resent-—the State’s largest lumber organiza- 
tion, public conservation interests, state cham- 
ber of commerce, Southwest Virginia, Inc., 
forest products manufacturing interests, and 
the United States Forest Service. 

Forest Building Program in 
Washington 


A heavy program of permanent forest im- 
provement work is now being carried out on 
the 9,534,870 acres within the eight National 
Forests of Washington. This program is made 
possible through special relief appropriations 
of the last Congress and includes a wide range 
of needed forest development. 

Among the many construction items in the 
Washington project are fifteen lookout houses, 
four fire towers, thirty-four firemen’s cabins, 
ten ranger station houses, seven barns, eighty 
public campgrounds, sixteen tool houses, one 
hundred and thirteen miles of telephone line, 
twenty miles of pasture fence, ninety-seven 
stock driveways, ten range water improve- 
ments, and sixteen miles of drift fence. 
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American Foresters’ Annual Meeting 


“What's Wrong with Forestry?” is one of the 
subjects of more than ordinary interest that 
will be discussed and acted upon by the mem- 
bers of the Society of American Foresters at 
their annual conference in San Francisco, 
California, on December 12 to 18. The cen- 
tral theme of the program will be a review of 
the conservation problems of the nation and 
the responsibility that their solution places on 
the shoulders of professional foresters. This 
subject will be presented to the conference in 
a keynote speech by Henry S. Graves, Dean of 
the Yale Forest School. 

Other notable speakers will treat of such 
interesting problems as “Conservation and the 
National Government,” by R. Y. Stuart, Chief 
Forester of the United States; “The Principles 
of Conservation in the Use of Wild Land,” by 
S. B. Show, Chief of the California National 
Forest Region, United States Forest Service; 
“Parks as a Form of Land Management and 
Conservation,” by Horace M. Albright, Direc- 
tor of the National Park Service. There will 
also be papers and discussion on the outlook 
for timber management by private owners, the 
place of recreation and wild life management 
in the forest program, and the timber and wa- 
ter conservation problems of forestry. 

Ample opportunity will be afforded on De- 
cember 11 and 13 for delegates to the confer- 
ence to visit the redwood region, Yosemite 
Valley, Mariposa Bigtrees and the pine for- 
ests of the Sierra Nevada. Following the gen- 
eral meeting in San Francisco, the visiting 
foresters will go to Los Angeles, where inter- 
esting excursions have been arranged into the 
Sierra Nevada and San Bernardino Mountains 
to view chaparral watershed management and 
highly intensive recreational use of forest 
lands. 


THE WILD PIGEON 
(Continued from page 598) 


of the big nestings in Michigan every day for 
a period of thirty days. Large numbers were 
used for trap shooting, as many as 20,000 hav- 
ing been slaughtered in a single match in New 
York State in the early ’80’s. Families camped 
for weeks on the edge of the nestings and axe- 
men cut down the trees that were most bur- 
dened with nests, and then gathered the squab 
pigeons. The squabs were very fat, and the 
Indians, and sometimes white men, boiled 
down vast quantities, using the fat thus se- 
cured in place of butter and lard. Hawks and 
eagles hovered over the nestings and robbed 
them of many young. 

“The greatest slaughter of pigeons on record 
took place during the main colony’s nesting 
in western Pennsylvania in 1880. The entire 
population of the backwoods, including the 
Indians from the reservations as far away as 
Cattaraugus County, New York, began an 
onslaught on the birds as soon as they arrived 
and kept it up while they remained, killing 
them with guns, with clubs, with nets and 
with traps. It was estimated that the roost 
or ‘pigeon city,’ as it was called, originally 
contained 200,000,000 pigeons, which number 
was naturally increased to 400,000,000 or 
500,000,000 during their stay in the woods. 
There were perhaps 1,000 persons in the 
woods for the fifty days that the roost was 
maintained. Estimating that each person killed 
1,000 pigeons a day—a high figure—they 
could have killed only about one-tenth of the 
birds, so a vast number more left the roost 
than came to it. 

“Ornithologists who lived when the birds 
were most numerous, say that the great de- 
struction wrought by man made no perceptible 
impression upon their numbers. We are there- 
fore forced to the belief that an exceedingly 
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GIFTS OF ALL KINDS 


For Your Christmas 


yo Association can solve the Christmas shopping problem for those who would give yearly 

subscriptions of AMERICAN FORESTS to their friends. Such a gift means twelve delight- 

ful tours through the forests, each tour replete with interesting side journeys. For you it 
means the choice of several attractive and worthwhile gifts: 

















DORMANT BURL TWO MONTHS LATER 


A LIVING EVERGREEN TREE 


ASSOCIATION PLAYING CARDS 


Two decks of the finest English 
Finish Cards with the Association 
seal on each card. One deck in 
Chinese red, the other in soft gray. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD BURL 

An unusually attractive growth 
taken from the foot of the famous 
Redwood Trees. A fine house decora- 
tion. 


nn ON ES R= 


Your choice of a Colorado Spruce, 
Fraser Fir or White Spruce. Planted 
in a Birch pot and suitable for house 
use or transplanting outdoors. 


Your choice of any one of the following books, listed and recommended by the Book Service Department of 


The American Forestry Association: 








THE BEST BIRD STORIES I KNOW, by 
John C. Minot 


THE FISHERMAN’S SAINT, by Sir Wilfred 
Greenfield 


PAUL BUNYAN, by James Stevens 
OUTDOOR PHOTOGRAPHY, by J. A. Dimock 


WILD FLOWERS AND STATE FLOWERS, 
by L. N. Gilbert 


PERENNIAL GARDENS, by H. S. Ortloff 
TROUT WATERS, by W. H. Armistead 


TREES OF WASHINGTON — THE MAN 
AND THE CITY, by Erle Kauffman 


HOW PAN SHAPED THE LEAVES AND 
OTHER POEMS, by Paul Southward Bliss 


CAMP KITS AND CAMP LIFE, by C. S. Hanks 
MY WILD ANIMAL GUESTS, by E. H. Baynes 


TRAINING THE BIRD DOG, by C. B. Whit- 
ford 


WINTER CAMPING, by W. S. Carpenter 














Any of these gifts may be sent to the new member along with his subscription to AMERICAN 
FORESTS or it will be sent to you for your own enjoyment or use. The Gift Subscriptions to AMERI- 
CAN FORESTS are $4 a year and each subscription includes membership in the Association with full 
privileges. 


Address your order to: 
MEMBERSHIP DEPARTMENT 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1727 K STREET, NORTHWEST, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Harvard Forest 


Petersham 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two thousand 
acres, twenty-four years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Many phases 
of regional silviculture annually carried on. 
Besides participating in the handling of 
the forest, students conduct, in collabora- 
tion with the staff, research projects in 
management, silviculture, silvics, _ soil 
physiology, entomology, and pathology. 
Competent students accepted as candidates 
for the degrees of M.F. or Ph.D. 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 














| University dé Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four 
year undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

gp geno for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the Northeast. Fight-weeks’ camp 
course required of all Seniors in Forestry, 
in practical logging operations, on Indian 
Township, Washington County, Maine, un- 
der faculty supervision. 


For catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 

















ASSOCIATION 
PLAYING CARDS 


F you play Contract Bridge, 

Auction Bridge, or other 

card games, secure a set (two 
decks) of the Association’s play- 
ing cards. 
The cards are of the very finest 
linen finish. One deck is in 
Chinese Red with black and gold 
bands. The other is in gray with 
black and gold bands. Both 
carry the Association’s Medallion. 
The color combinations are un- 
usually attractive. 
We have purchased these cards 
as a service to the readers of 
AmericaN Forests. The set of 
two decks sells for $1.50. Send 
your order now. You will be 
more than pleased. 

ADDRESS: 
Service Department 

American Forestry Association 


1727 K STREET, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











important factor in their eventual extinction 
was the destruction of the forests. Wild 
pigeons fed on mast—a term used to desig- 
nate the fruit of the beech, oak and other 
trees. Persecuted, robbed of food and shelter 
and nesting places, the vast flocks disappeared 
and the smaller flocks fell an easy prey to 
the sportsmen’s guns, and the few remaining 
trappers who plied their trade. Many theories 
were advanced to account for their disappear- 
ance. One was that they sought to cross the 
sea and were drowned. Another, that they 
perished in a great storm during their migra- 
tion across the Great Lakes. A third con- 
signed them to destruction during a Texas 
‘norther,’ which drove them out into the Gulf 
of Mexico, when they were lost. Naturalists 
and bird students generally reject all these 
theories. 

“A writer in the New York Sun in 1899, 
who remembered the last visitation of the 
main colony to Pennsylvania east of the 
Allegheny in 1876, holds to the theory that 
when the sawmill and the tannery destroyed 
their haunts in the East and Middle West, 
the birds were likely driven into some country 
in the great Northwest, where they failed to 
find food and starved to death. But regardless 
of the true cause of their extinction, no large 
flocks of passenger pigeons were seen later 
than 1899. The last report of one being killed 
was in 1900, in Wisconsin, and the last big 
flock of record being seen in April, 1906, in 
Greene County, New York, by a friend of 
John Burroughs. Thus, we have heard of the 
passing of the wild pigeon. It reiterates the 
fact that the priceless heritage of wild life 
found by our ancestors in this country is being 
rapidly and steadily destroyed and admonishes 
us to conserve the little that remains.” 

The nets used were of various construction 
but followed the general plan of clearing the 
ground of all vegetation, either on a mud flat 
with the moist ground saturated with salt 
peter and aniseed, or on dry ground where 
the ground was baited with corn, buckwheat, 
or other food that the flocks were feeding on 
at that particular time. All pigeons are par- 
ticularly fond of salt, therefore the “mud 
beds” were most satisfactory. 

Sticks were driven in the ground forming 
a square at the four corners of the cleared 
space. The net was then arranged and folded 
back and by means of springs it could be 
thrown forward quickly and over the hirds 
that micht light or hover over the feed bed. 
The netters were concealed in nearby blinds, 
while pigeons were used to decoy the flocks. 
One pigeon known as the “flier” with a string 
tied to its legs, was placed on the ground and 
when the trappers desired by vulling the 
string, the pigeon would rise in the air at a 
given distance and hover over the feeding 
place. Another pigeon, called the “stool 
pigeon,” was set on a tilting perch near the 
ground in the middle of the bed. This bird 
was blinded by having its eyes sewed together. 
The netters, by tilting the perch with the con- 
cealed string would cause the blinded bird to 
lift its wings, much like a pigeon alighting. 

When the flock came in and settled on the 
ground, after being decoyed, the netters pulled 
the strings at the right time, sprang the net 
over the beds, and in this manner hundreds of 
thousands were taken alive. It is claimed that 
in some instances such great numbers of birds 
have been netted at one time that they would 
raise the net in spite of the efforts of the 
netters and escape. 

The last wild pigeon in the world died in 
the Cincinnati Zoo, September 1, 1914, where 
it had been a popular attraction for many 
years. The mounted body of this beautiful 
bird, the last of its race, is now on exhibition 
at the Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 


BETWEEN DAYLIGHT 
AND DAWN 


(Continued from page 584) 

A good half hour elapsed and I dozed in the 
faint sunlight. Two rapid shots down the 
river brought me to life just as a large flock 
of mallards was passing over, too high for 
shooting. I turned my eyes to the direction 
that Russ had disappeared, guessing that it 
had been he who fired the shots. 

My heart stood still. Could that be a flock 
of geese getting up? An extraordinarily large 
flock—and coming this way. The pessimistic 
part of my makeup attempted to scoff me into 
believing they were large ducks but there was 
no mistaking the great wings that beat slowly 
and heavily as they took to the air. 

Honkers! And coming right over! I slipped 
the safety on the double and crouched as low 
in the pit as possible, wondering all the while 
where Russ was. That little tightening in my 
throat seemed to choke me and little chills 
raced up and down my spine. Honkers always 
affect me in a manner that is not easy to put 
into words; the same sensations that overwhelm 
the deer hunter when the greatest stag of them 
all stands in the rifle’s sights. Every time a 
flock of these magnificent kings swing over- 
head, their powerful wings whipping the air 
and their majestic beauty silhouetted against 
the gray sky, I get something that is far worse 
than buck-fever. 

Coming closer—and low for deadly shooting. 
I grasped the old double tighter and tried to 
quiet my nerves. Oh, if Russ were only here 
to share in this opportunity! 

The leader of the flock was flying silently, 
twisting his head from side to side, watching 
the earth below for a movement that would 
betray some hidden enemy. Behind him came 
his wards, calling noisily, following his every 
wingbeat. The old gander’s beady eyes rested 
suspiciously on the pit, and my heart missed a 
beat or two. Would he recognize the danger? 

Fifteen yards—-and the old leader suddenly 
swerved from his course, fanning the air for 
altitude while he squawked the warning. The 
flock veered as one, like a machine controlled 
by a single lever. It was now or never and 
pulled the black barrels of the double down 
on the nearest bird. 

Wham! He wavered uncertainly, fighting to 
keep his place with the flock. Another charge 
hit him squarely and he closed his wings, dead 
long before he hit the earth. 

I turned to see where Russ was and to my 
surprise he was walking up the river not two 
hundred yards below me. “Nice shooting,” he 
greeted. “Is he a big one?” 

“Never mind the goose,” I replied, eyeing 
him suspiciously. “Where were you when I 
fired?” 

“Oh, down the river a ways,” he smiled, 
running his hand through the feathers of the 
goose. 

“How far down the river?” I demanded while 
the light of understanding began to dawn upon 
me. I had a strong hunch that Russ wasn’t 
far off when the flock came over. 

“Quite a ways,” he grinned sheepishly. 

“Why you—you had just as good a shot as I 
did at that flock. Why didn’t you take it?” 

“Never mind, you got one, didn’t you? What 
are you beefin’ about?” 

That’s the kind of a pardner Russ is. 
Always giving somebody else the breaks. 

“Hey,” he suddenly yelled, grasping me by 
the arm, “here comes something! The geese 
again!” 

Three of them, and they were almost over us 
before Russ saw them. This looked like the 
reward of virtue in person. Russ’ double came 
up, two quick shots and two honkers passed 
on, still quacking loudly. 
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THE YAZOO FLOOD 


(Continued from page 593) 

a rush of soil-laden waters from every gully 
and cultivated field, while the most torrential 
rains are seldom seen to produce more than 
an insignificant surface flow from areas pro- 
tected by a vegetative cover. The run-off from 
woodland ravines is usually insufficient to 
sweep leaf litter and other debris from the 
drainage lines. A high run-off ratio for the 
uplands of north Mississippi is indicated by 
the fact that many of the sand-choked streams 
which are characteristic of the region rise over- 
night following a heavy rain and then subside 
to a minimum flow within a few days. 

According to old residents of the region, 
this erratic streamflow is noticeably different 
from;the behavior of the same streams thirty 
or forty years ago. Then, owing to the greater 
prevalence of springs and seeps, streamflow 
was much more evenly distributed through the 
year and held up well even during summer 
droughts. These observations, coupled with 
excessive stream-filling resulting from accele- 
rated soil erosion, constitute evidence that in 
this region man’s activities in baring the soil 
to the action of the elements has produced 
significant changes in surface run-off. 

The fact that run-off and soil-erosion prob- 
lems are acute throughout the upper water- 
shed of the Yazoo River was indicated by ex- 
tensive surveys conducted by the United States 
Forest Service several years ago. These surveys 
showed that in nine upland counties more than 
1,000,000 acres of land were barren and ac- 
tively eroding. In some counties more than 
forty per cent of the area was badly gullied or 
sheet eroded, and an additional twenty per 
cent was under cultivation. When sixty per 
cent or more of a region is pouring most of 
its precipitation into the streams almost simul- 
taneously with the rains, disastrous floods are 
to be expected. 

In considering methods of flood prevention 
and control, much has been said of reservoirs 
as a means of storing run-off and lowering 
flood stages. The great natural reservoir, the 
soil, has ‘seldom been considered. It has been 
shown that a soil’s water-absorbing capacity 
depends largely on its vegetative cover. This 
principle can advantageously be applied 
agricultural practices. Hillsides that shed de- 
structive surface flows on cultivated fields 
below should never be cultivated. If already 
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Central St., Bangor, Maine. 
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Taxidermy and Supplies 





GLASS EYES—TAXIDERMIST, FURRIERS’ | 
supplies, tools; catalog free. Schoepfer, 134 West | 
32d Street, New York City. | 





HUNTERS! Ship your trophies to a Master 
Free booklet ‘Field Taxidermy.” Unredeemed 
specimens for sale. BEN H. MORGAN, Master 
Taxidermist, 376-378 Bell Street, Akron, Ohio 








English Setters 





TRAINED SETTERS, Pointers, Spaniels, Re- 
trievers. Also pups—Papers. Thorobred Kennels, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 


Property 





FOR SALE—BINGHAM WOODS—760 acres 
well advanced second growth Long Leaf Yellow 
Pine, in hills of Escambia County, Florida, near 
Pensacola. Cattle, Sheep and many improve- 
ments. Write me for description and price. 
F, F, Bingham, Owner, 1113 4th Avenue West, 
peinetinatiin Alabama. 
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EMBLEMS—Wear your Association Emblem. 
Octagon shape with tree modeled in gold and 
covered with transparent green enamel. $2.00 
each postpaid. American Forestry Association, 
1727 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





TREE STICKS—Measure your Southern Wood 
Lot or forest with specially designed Tree-Scale 
Stick and Log Seale Stick. Mailed in Canvas 
container with instruction book. $1.00 set post- 
paid. Address: American Forestry Association, 
1727 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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TREES OF WASHINGTON — New book on 
Washington, the Man and the City, by Erle 
Kauffman. Eve American and every tree 
lover should have this book. Price, $1.00. 
Outdoor Press, 1727 K St., N. W., Washington, 
dD... & 





TREES AND SHRUBS OF LAFAYETTE PARK. 
Illustrations and map showing locations of trees 
in this famous Washington Park. Price, 25 
cents. American Forestry Association, 177 K 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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used and abandoned, they should be planted 
to trees or converted into pasture. The ad- 
vantages of planting winter cover crops on 
cultivated lands are apparent. The recent 
floods in northern Mississippi could scarcely 
have occurred if an adequate proportion of 
the land in the region had been devoted to 
forest, pasture, grain, and hay crops rather 
than to a bare-soil type of agriculture. Flood 
control at the source is a concept that well 
deserves consideration by the southern land- 
owner. 


City Planners Inspect Shenandoah 


Delegates to the Bicentennial Conference on 
Planning, Parks and Government, meeting in 
Washington late in September, concluded 
their sessions by a tour of the Shenandoah 
National Park and the Shenandoah National 
Forest, in Virginia, traveling for the first time 
the new Skyline Drive, opened especially for 
the group by the National Park Service. 

Plans for ihe National Capital and its parks, 
planning and parks essential to the American 
home, and citizen support for planning and 
government were the subjects featuring the 
meeting, which was held under the auspices 
of the American Civic Association, the Ameri- 
can City Planning Institute, the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Park Executives, the Ameri- 
can Legislators’ Association, the National As- 
sociation of Civic Secretaries, the National 
Council tor Protection of Roadside Beauty, 
the National Municipal League and the Pro- 
portional Representation League. 


Committee Appointed to Discover 
New Uses for Lumber 


A committee of nineteen leaders in the lum- 
ber industry and members of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has been appointed by 
Secretary of Commerce Roy D. Chapin to draw 
up a lumber manual for the United States 
Government. 

The chairman of the new committee is 
George T. Lindsay, an executive of the Weyer- 
haeuser associated interests, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. The vice chairman is W. M. Ritter, Rit- 
ter Lumber Company, Columbus, Ohio. Both 
are nationally prominent lumber manufac- 
turers. 

Normally the Federal Government purchases 
1,000,000,000 feet of lumber a year, represent- 
ing all species and grades of American woods. 
Lack of dependable information regarding 
species and grades for each particular purpose 
has led in many cases to wrongful and uneco- 
nomic use and has resulted to the disadvantage 
of both producers and consumers. 

This lumber committee, representing pro- 
ducers of both softwoods and hardwoods, will 
contribute the knowledge of the best minds in 
industry, supported by years of laboratory and 
practical research. 

In addition to Mr. Lindsay, chairman, and 
Mr. Ritter, vice chairman, the members of the 
Lumber Manual Committee are: 

Fred Arn, Chattanooga, Tennessee; L. 
Beale, Chicago, Illinois; C. Arthur Bruce, 
Memphis, Tennessee: John M. Camp, Frank- 
lin, Virginia; W. L. Clark, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Wilson Compton, Washington, D. C.; Colonel 
W. B. Greeley, Seattle, Washington: J. P. 
Hemphill, Madera, California; H. C. Hornby, 
Cloquet, Minnesota; Owen Johnson, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire: B. W. Lakin. Mc- 
Cloud, California: C. R. Macpherson, Palatka, 
Florida; A. S. Murphy, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; F. W. Reimers, Hammond, Louisiana; 
A. Trieschmann, Chicago, Illinois: J. S. Weid- 
man, Jr., Trou Creek, Michigan; D. J. Winton, 
Minneapolis. Minnesota. 
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Among the Authors in This Issue 











ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE (Etiquette Among the 
Beasts), well known writer and poet and a 
conservationist of national repute, has long 
contributed to AMERICAN Forests, most of his 
work dealing with his beloved “low country” 
along the southern Atlantic Coast. A native of 
South Carolina, he now makes his home in 
Pennsylvania. The best known of his books 
are Children of the Swamp and Woods, Days 
Off in Dixie and Peace of the Heart. He has 
also published several books of verse. 


Winton WEYDEMEYER 
(Mule Deer of Mon- 
tana) writes that while 
farming for a living he 
has time to study and 
enjoy the flora and fau- 
na of Montana, and 
claims to have become 
an irretrievable climber 
and lover of the Rocky 
Mountains. He has con- 
tributed to AMERICAN 
Forests for a number 
of years. 

Wittiarp G. Bixsy (Growing Timber for 
Profit) is Secretary of the Northern Nut Grow- 
ers’ Association, making his headquarters at 
Baldwin, New York. 

GeorcE A. Simmons (The Covey Comes 
Home) is a native of Indiana and interested 
in all things regarding nature and the outdoors. 
He has devoted much time to the Rockies, but 
calls his favorite stamping grounds the Trinity 
Mountains in northern Caliuornia. 


H. G. Mecinnis (The Yazoo Flood and Its 
Causes) is a forester attached to the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, at New Orleans. 

H. O. Bisnop (The Wild Pigeon) is a well 
known writer and newspaper man at Washing- 
ton, D. C. For the past year he has been 
associated with the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission. 





Winton Weydemeyer 


Ray Gwynn Hocan 
(Between Daylight and 
Dawn) might be called 
a native of Mexico for 
he has lived there since 
the age of five. He 
finds, he writes, much 
active joy in conserva- 
tion of the forests and 
wild life and when not 
writing devotes his 
time to quiet days 
along his favorite 
of eg ee 
Ray G. Hogan = ae 








bling about. 

Wakettn McNeet (A Forest Page for Boys 
and Girls) has for a number of years been 
exceedingly active with boys and girls in con- 
servation work. As Assistant State Club Lead- 
er of Wisconsin he makes his headquarters at 
Madison. 

JosepH S. Dixon (Through the Lens— 
Photographing Wild Birds and Mammals) is 
Economic Mammalogist of the University of 
Calitornia, although he devotes a great part 
of his time in making field studies of animal 
problems. He attended Stanford University 
and the Throop Polytechnic Institute. 

Ovip Butter (Convention Sidelights on Re- 
organization) is Executive Secretary of The 
American Forestry Association and Editor of 
AMERICAN Forests. 
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What the Association Is 
Working For 


DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by fed- 

eral, state, and other agencies, individually and in co- 
operation; the REFORESTATION OF DENUDED LANDS, 
chiefly valuable for timber production or the protection of stream- 
flow; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES by individuals, 
companies, municipalities, states, and the federal government; the 
ELIMINATION OF WASTE in the manufacture and consump- 
tion of lumber and forest products; the advancement of SOUND 
REMEDIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND STATE 
FORESTS where local and national interests show them to be 
desirable; the CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE FORESTS so that they may best serve the per- 
manent needs of our citizens; the development of COMMUNITY 
FORESTS. 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the social 
development of the nation; the PROTECTION OF FISH AND 
GAME and other forms of wild life, under sound game laws; the 
ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRE. 
SERVES and public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and perpetuate 
forest areas and objects of outstanding value; the conservation of 


America’s WILD FLORA and FAUNA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially school chil- 
dren, in respect to our forests and our forest needs; a more aggres- 
sive policy of RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION 
in the science of forest production, management, and utilization, by 
the nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; reforms in 
present methods of FOREST TAXATION, to the end that timber 


may be fairly taxed and the growing of timber crops increased. 
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THE MOST POPULAR 
DUCK GUN IN 
AMERICA 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


“The Sportsman’’: Chambered for 2% inch 
shells. Take down, hammerless, solid 
breech. 12, 16 and 20 gauges, 3 shots. 
Cross bolt safety. 26, 28, 30 or 32 inch 
barrel; cylinder, modified or full choke 
Top of receiver matted and both sides 
handsomely decorated. American Walnut 
pistol grip stock and fore-end, both finely 
checkered. Barrel and receiver in rich, 
glossy black finish. Regular stock dimen- 
sions, 14 inches long, 2% inches drop at 
heel, 15g inches at comb. Weight 20 
gauge, about 6% pounds; 16 gauge, about 7 
pounds; 12 gauge, about 7% pounds. 


Price, $53.40 including tax. 


When a group of hunters starts talking 

about guns for quail, or grouse, or pheas- 

ants, you’re apt to hear many different 

opinions of what’s best. But start them 

talking about guns for ducks and there’s very 

little argument. They’ll agree that the Reming- 

ton ‘‘Sportsman”’ Model in 12 gauge, full choke, 

leads everything in sight. It has three shots which 
gives you that extra shot for cripples. 
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The majority of American duck-shooters has chosen 

this gun after years of experience with all kinds of guns. 

Any man who shoots it at once notices its light recoil and 

fast action, and is soon wedded to this type of gun. Before 

long he’s in the market for another “Sportsman” Model, in 

16 or 20 gauge. There are no finer guns for upland shooting. 

And when it comes to skeet, a sport that grows more popular 

every day, this model in 20 gauge with a 26 inch improved cyl- 
inder barrel is the standard gun. 


Take a “Sportsman”? Model on your ducking trips this fall. It won’t 

take you long to discover why it’s the most popular duck-gun in Amer- 

ica. Write for a descriptive folder. Address: Remington Arms Works, 
828 Barnum Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


© 1932 R. A. Co. Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
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